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“ Wuat knowledge,” asks Spencer in his invaluable treatise on edu- 
cation, “is of most worth?” and his reply is, “Clearly that which must 
take precedence of all others is the knowledge which shows us how to 
live.” This, he goes on to say, is of three kinds—that which teaches 


the acts and avocations of life, will show us what 
ere necessary for personal safety, what actions are likely to 
by injury or disease, what measures are necessary to main- 
ie that which teaches us the meaning of self-preservation in 

As without health all activities become difficult or im- 
ie clear that parenthood or citizenship must be profoundly 
any system of education which fails to place in its highest 


the healthy mind depends closely upon the healthy body we have finally 
learned, and it is one of the triumphs, and perhaps the greatest, of the 
wonderful century through which we have just passed that it has brought 
euch vast additions to our store of knowledge upon the subject of health, 


© Parts of this paper were read before the Houssheld Economics Branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumna, Philadelphia, March, 1904. 


| prepares us for citizenship; and while he adds that the training for 
| any one of these is in a measure the training for all, he insists, and 
rightly, that first of these, and of primary importance, comes that edu- : 
cation which teaches self-preservation. Such a knowledge as will carry 
ws through 
precautions 
be followed 
tain health, 
its widest 
, possible, it 
affected by 
rank @ knowledge of how to live rationally; how to use all of our 
faculties in the best possible way for ourselves, our families, and others ; 
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developed and established. Under the name of 
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all that period epidemics flourished, and until the discoveries of Pasteur 
and later of Koch in the latter part of the nineteenth century no real 
understanding of disease and its causes had been reached. It is a 
familiar story to all of you how one brilliant discovery followed another 
in the field of scientific research until the germ theory 
fully established, and we knew for the first time the true 

such terrible scourges as tuberculosis, typhoid fever, diphtheria, 
many other ills. The nature and cause of these diseases 
and prevention 


science these teachings have gradually been placed 
the people, and a vast amount of detailed information 
of the individual and for the benefit of the community has 
lished. We eee its results everywhere, for the modern student 


zi 


rl 


hygienic requirements of light, air, and space in our public buildings ; 
in improved tenement-houses; in medical inspection of schools and 
the introduction therein of trained nurses; in the inspection of factories ; 


and you will find among the first subjects brought forward for considera- 
tion the so-called predisposing causes of disease. When looked into 
closely it will be found that the matters of which they treat, and in a 
most exhaustive fashion, are the individual and his environment. You 
will find that individual studied from a variety of 


witchcraft, and even since that day we have had many theories of dis- 
ease, many varieties of schools and systems of medicine. Still, during 
in cleaner streets; in better conditions in every way where men live 
and work. 

The feature which has in some ways not kept pace with the others is 
| one to which we shall now give some little consideration—the one which, 
| in my opinion, far surpasses in importance all others singly or in com- | 
bination—namely, the home. Look into a modern manual of hygiene, 

of age, race, sex, occupation, heredity, and others. You will learn that 

certain diseases are common among some races and markedly uncom- 

mon in others. The freedom of the Jewish people from epidemics may 

be quoted as an instance. You will see that age predisposes to some 

diseases, that others belong to childhood and youth, and that certain 
diseases are found among people of all ages. You will also discover 
js that women generally live longer than men. In a general way you vill 
i find out that some occupations, either in themeelves or in the conditions 
’ former, for instance, including any of those in which a good deal of dust 
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must be inhaled, the latter being those carried on in uncleanly, crowded, 
ill-ventilated workshops, which render a work not injurious in itself 
the cause of reduced vitality. You will come to the question of heredity, 
and will learn that few diseases are really inherited, yet that heredity 
is a strong factor among the causes of disease, and will recognize the 
truth of this in remembering the diseases that have appeared in suc- 
cessive generations of families whom you have known in much the same 
way that qualities of mind or certain moral infirmities have reappeared. 
You will hear of good heredity and bad heredity, and realize that the 
individual and his relations to disease are complicated matters, and in 
his ability to struggle successfully against it his hereditary tendencies 
must count. How greatly they count must be the result almost entirely of 
his “environment,” and his environment for all practical purposes is 


or less controlled. “ Health in the home,” said a high medical authority 
a few years ago, “is health everywhere; elsewhere it has no abiding 
place.” “The real future progress of the sanitary movement rests upon 
the women of the country,” he adds. “ How vital, then, that they should 
have a thorough knowledge of sanitary matters.” We are thus brought 


guardians and makers of the homes, and shape largely 
all who surround us. Briefly outlined, what knowledge 
should we have to govern our homes aright? It is easy to answer. 
There is nothing concerning our homes so trivial that it may be safely 
left to chance. In some of its aspects—in the situation, for instance— 
arbitrary conditions often must govern, such as convenience of schools, 
convenience for the business purposes of the head of the household, cost 
of rentals, etc.; but if the choice is given you, the suburbe or adjoining 
country, where the air is free from smoke and dust, will provide you with 
one of the first essentials of health. The house you choose should, as 
you know, be on a dry soil and catch every ray of light and sunshine that 
can possibly be secured. Dark rooms, shaded rooms, north rooms, into 


the home in which his early training and education is received, in which 
hereditary tendencies that are bad may be corrected, modified, and more 
by slow degrees to realize, possibly for the first time, how great are our 
responsibilities, how great our opportunities. We women, the world 
which no sunshine and little light enter, are distinctly unhealthful and 
will depress both mental and vital activity. They may not actually 
cause a known disease, but they do assist in that general breaking down 
of health which leaves one defenceless against attacks. Women and 
children suffer most from dark houses, since men are out and about 
the greater part of the daytime. If you want a fair idea of what dark- 
ness can do, place a good, healthy, growing plant in your cellar, and 
watch it bleach out and become white and lifeless. If you are still 
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doubtful, turn to any of the authorities on hygiene. “ Rooms are healthy 
in direct proportion to the amount of light and sunshine they admit.” 
“ A large proportion of certain kinds of bacteria are killed by the direct 
rays of the sun.” “In laboratory experiments this is very striking, 
many kinds being destroyed in from one to two hours in the presence 
of sunlight and sir,” says one of our first authorities on hygiene. Many 
years ago a well-known scientist called attention to the influence of 
sunlight upon cholera, showing that the mortality on the shaded side of 
narrow streets was higher than on the sunny side. To my mind a 
most powerful argument in favor of light is that it encourages cleanli- 


mess. It shows up pitilessly dust and other materials in themselves 


inimical to good health, but often concealed in the dim religious light 
which for many years custom has sanctioned in some parts of our house- 
holds. I dwell upon this because so frequently I have visited three or 
four houses in the course of an afternoon where I have stumbled at 
the threshold into a room from which all but a few rays of light were 
carefully excluded by the window trappings. The question of heating 


comfortably cold. The one advantage of the latter is that from very 
discomfort people are driven out-of-doors. It seems to me an important 
point in the preservation of health that there shall be an equable tem- 
perature in the various rooms of the house, drawing-room, dining-room, 
and bedrooms, and that there shall be no sharp variations which leave 
one shivering in one room and perspiring in another. A mean tempera- 
ture of 65° to 66° F. in most climates is suitable for the average healthy 
individual. For infants, aged, and feeble people it should be kept at 
70° F. You all know that the radiation of the open fire is one of the 
healthiest, as well as pleasantest, forms of heat. It is also one of the 
most extravagant. We have no time for discussion of the comparative 
merits of other methods of heating, bat they form an important feature 
of a healthy household and should be carefully studied. Of ventilation 
or fresh air there can be no question of our need. We must have it, 
and plenty of it. Every hour each of us spoils for further use in 
breathing as much air as would be contained in a room sixteen feet long, 
twelve feet broad, and ten feet high. This is about what is meant by 
two thousand cubic feet per hour. Unless we can somehow secure this 
amount of fresh air we shall suffer sooner or later. In those rooms 
where there is no system of ventilation there should be constant attention 
to this matter. “Windows were made to open, doors to shut,” says 


4 and ventilation follows naturally that of light, and is so important a 
F matter that one could well consume the entire time upon this subject 
A only. It is generally conceded that most houses in this country are 
i kept entirely too warm, just as most houses in other countries are un- 
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Florence Nightingale in her inimitable “ Notes on Nursing.” Windows 
should be opened frequently and rooms flooded or flushed with fresh 
air, or there should be some of those many simple home contrivances 
used to bring in a constant gentle flow without draught. The windows 
should always be open at night, the only points to remember being the 
importance of keeping out of draughts. Air is quite as pure at night as 
in the day—I sometimes think purer in cities, owing to the fact that 
the cessation of traffic causes less dust. At its worst it is healthier to 
have the air from outside than the used-up air from the rest of the 
house coming in through a door or transom. “ All these things,” you will 
tell me, “ have I known from my youth up,” yet I may say that it is our 
common experience to find people who have always, when possible, slept 
with closed windows. They are sometimes to be found wandering in 
search of health about hospitals and sanitaria. 

The very first condition of health is cleanliness, and our houses are 
healthy and wholesome or not in just such measure as we appreciate 
and live up to this fact. “Cleanliness,” says Dr. Richardson, “ covers 
the whole field of sanitary labor; it is the beginning and the end.” By 
long and sad experience of the race we have come to understand what 
cleanliness really is, and to recognize any uncleanliness, dust, dirt, refuse, 
not only as unpleasant, but as dangerous to health. The very best 
safeguard we know how to apply against disease, and particularly the 
infectious diseases, is scrupulous cleanliness of person, of food and of 
raiment, of milk supply, of water supply, and of everything within our 
gates. Few things in history are more striking than the control of 
disease which has been effected by this measure alone. We are bringing 
into our households many features which make it easier to maintain a 
higher degree of cleanliness, notably our hard-wood polished floors, so 
easy to clean, so healthful, in that they harbor no dust; in our use 
of tiles and painted or varnished walls, surfaces so readily cleansed; in 
our gradual emancipation from heavy hangings, which harbor dust; yet 
when we see our sisters with long dresses gathering up the unspeakable 
filth of the street, and know that much of that uncleanness goes straight- 
way into their wardrobes to be hung up in darkness, we realize that there 
is still room for fuller appreciation of the word. A glimpee into the 
kitchens and pantries and refrigerators of some extremely respectable 
households has only served to emphasize this view. Cleanliness in the 
care of food supplies and in the washing of food utensils should be as 
nearly perfect as we know how to make it, yet I am not clear whether 
our standards or those of our ignorant cooks and indifferent maids pre- 
vail. Indeed, the care of food materials for our household is one of 
paramount importance and should receive the closest attention. This 


a 
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is true at all times, and doubly true when any epidemics are about. It 
will not be new to you that in the scrupulous cleanliness which fails to 
attract flies, as well as in the ecreens which exclude them, we may be 
doing what we can to prevent typhoid fever. To prevent this, also, 
we will boil and filter the drinking water, investigate closely our milk 
supply, and quite as closely our ice supply. 

The agency of flies in carrying disease has of recent years become 
fairly well known, and window-screens now may be regarded as a neces- 
sity in a healthy household. Their use is twofold, in that they exclude 
mosquitoes as well as flies, and, together with nets, serve as a simple 
measure for the prevention of malaria. 

The utility of vaccination in preventing smallpox, and the attitude 
of a certain portion of the human race towards it, forms one of the 
most interesting and remarkable chapters in the history of mankind. 
In all the long warfare with disease this is the most powerful measure 
of prevention that has ever been discovered. Smallpox is one of the 
most contagious of all diseases, and one of the most to be dreaded. It is 
an old disease. It appeared in the sixth century, and probably earlier, 
and continued on through the centuries until it grew to such dimensions 
that a Continental writer in 1546 says, “ Everybody has smallpox sooner 
or later.” It is still with us, and positively the only thing we can do 
to prevent it is vaccination. Of the efficacy of this measure overwhelm- 
ingly convincing evidence surrounds us on every hand. In those places 
where it is carried out to its fullest extent smallpox is practically ex- 
tinguished. The measure has a peculiar interest for women in that the 
inoculation which led to it came early in the eighteenth century to the 
western civilizations through the keenly observing and intrepid Lady 
Mary Montagu. 

We have everywhere among us to-day an evil almost as terrible 
and far more widely prevalent than the awful pestilences of other days. 
Tuberculosis is always with us, and everywhere among us. Few of us 
have not lost through it someone dear to us. In this country one may 


say that one hundred and fifty thousand people die annually of some 
form of tuberculosis, while throughout Europe the annual death-roll is 
estimated at one million. In New York alone, said Dr. Herman Biggs, 
about nine thousand new cases occur annually. No epidemic of the past 


with a full knowledge of its causes and of methods by which it may be 
controlled or prevented. “In its most aspects,” says Dr. 
Osler, “ the problem of tuberculosis is a home problem,” and its “ battle- 
field is not in hospitals nor in sanitoria, but in homes where it is born 


| 
| 
exceeded in importance and magnitude the tuberculous diseases to-day, 
but where our forefathers groped blindly in ignorance, we are armed 
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and bred.” “Ninety-eight per cent. of the patients who have it must 
be treated in their homes.” I know few things more striking than the 
measures dictated by modern science for this purpose. Hear them! 
Abundant fresh air and sunshine daily and fresh air at night, nourishing 
food in abundance,—milk, eggs, meat, etc..—rest, and courage. This 
is all. With tuberculosis everywhere about, there are few of us, probably, 
who have not come in contact with it, and few who have not been in some 
smal] way infected by it. Why we do not all die of it is because, 
through a good inheritance or through well-ordered lives, we are placed 
in favorable conditions to resist it. The very points which we have con- 
sidered so carefully in our houses—light, air, sunshine, for it destroys 
germs; cleanliness, for dust carries them; and of everything: of food, 
for flies and dust infect it; of drink, for much of the water is already 
infected; of raiment and surroundings—are here seen to be vital to 
healthy life. Even this most dreadful of diseases makes little headway 
when it attacks an individual fortified by a wholesome environment, and 
the whole treatment of it, when present, is, we perceive, almost confined 
simply to an excess of the same measures. As I said before, this paper 
is not to suggest details of treatment or care, which are the province of 
the physician only, but to consider in the widest possible sense where 
the home stands in its relation to the manifold maladies of the day. 
Now, we may be spotlessly clean in every detail of life, ourselves and 
our homes may be irreproachable, hygiene and sanitation may triumph 


where. Under what conditions these are maintained of some instances 

we know something, of the majority we are astonishingly ignorant. 

How many of those, for instance, who have private laundresses know 

anything of the households in which that work is done; yet nothing 
our 


The work of that very valuable society, the Consumers’ League, shows 
only too plainly for the peace of mind of many of us the truly horrible 
conditions under which many of the garments which we wear are made. 
The story of the sweat-shops is another hard page in the history of man’s 
inhumanity to man. The chain of health is no stronger than its weakest 


in every particular, yet our efforts to keep our households free from the 
: invasion of disease may be marked by many conspicuous failures. In 
the transition from the older days, when the industries of the house- 
| hold were carried on there under the watchful eye of the mistress, to 
the more complicated urban life of the day, we have reached a stage 
where very many of these industries are taken out and carried on else- 
. plies, bread, pastry, ice-cream, have we ever thought it worth while 
or any part of our duty to know that they are made under sanitary 

conditions or even with a moderate degree of cleanliness ? 
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link, and if our preventive measures begin and end with our own homes, 


if we do not help to carry them into the homes of others,—ignorant, 
because they have no way of learning what we know; helpless, because 


that he fasted twice in the day, 


He was of those who bind 
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| is house juctiiel 
bear upon the shoulders of others. The voices of | 
} in the midst of our poorer brothers prociaim that 
: poverty make their homes and surroundings a 
ni channel throug! 
Tet visits may find the 
id with the garment 
itself on the person 
know. She will disc 
single precaution is 
p=wroadcast the seeds of d 
log working at many ne | 
» making of children’s dresses, : 
m, @ fair average price for some 
ment-houses where clothing was being mac 
. It may be beyond our px | 
: y into this question of the 
| occupations and troubles, but 
We can always by our financial 
ity and power which will sust 
Those workers willing to gi 
forms of social work and reform 
possible way. We need more | 
hood workers, and many more members of 
, women to which I have the honor to belong placed 
district nurses, either as special or general workers. 
interest stop here; the cleanliness of the streets, the disposal of refuse, 
the condition of the schools and their medical inspection are distinctly | 
| our affairs. Call these matters public hygiene if you will, they are in a 
sense tributary to the home and cannot be separated from it; and again 
the eternal and complete interdependence of individual and environ- 
) ment is seen. You will note that I have left entirely out of the question, 
. eo far, any detailed reference to the upbringing of children, but that is : 
: not because I have not a few things to say. Probably in no matters 
‘ relating to health have there been greater advances of late years than in 
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of many of our best scientific workers. It has resulted in 
a marked reduction in infant mortality. There is scarcely a feature 
of child life, and especially of child education, which is not receiving 
the attention of the best minds of the country. In many ways this is 
eminently desirable, and the results can be nothing but good. In others 
there is a tendency so obvious, so common, and marked by such a degree 
of danger that I would ill fulfil my duty in neglecting it. i 


Plainly 
speaking, this tendency is to assist in the development of what may be 
called nerves in the nursery. The child who is, and knows that he is, at 


is in a pretty sure way later on in life to be caught in some form of 
nervous disorder. Anything which magnifies a child’s importance in the 
family is tolerably sure to set him at odds later with the facts of life. 
The parents who make a habit of sacrificing themselves to their children 
are really deliberately training them in habits of selfishness, habits which 
the same process will bring about even in adults. The Jesuits always say, 
give me a child in the first few years of his life, and I don’t care who 
has him afterwards. In this day of many pleasures into which children 
are led, of duties into which they are pushed, it becomes doubly necessary 
to stop and consider “ Man in the making.” 

There is but one way by which a child can be truly rendered strong, 
ready, able, and unafraid for the battle of life before him, and that 


knowledge of how to bring up infants and children. The question of 
infant feeding alone has a large literature and occupies the entire time 

once the centre and circumference of the family circle, whose every sen- 
sation and emotion and act is an event to be dwelt and enlarged upon, 
child who can stand a little disappointment, who may perhaps be 
) reproved occasionally without a childish attack of something closely 
resembling hysteria, the one who obeys without teasing, dawdling, or 
: whimpering, is fortifying himself somewhat against future failure, 
future loes of grip on life. If some youngster nowadays does not seem 
interested in his studies or inclined to do anything which may be called 
: work, the chances are that after a time we will in all likelihood take 
him out of school and consult a nerve specialist, instead of calling his 
: trouble good old-fashioned idleness and administering the old-fashioned, 
much-neglected spanking. Follow such children on through the years, 
and unless some wholesome, gently hardening measures and influences 
: can be brought to bear, one may be tolerably certain of finding them 
wandering about from hospital to sanitarium, suffering from some one 
: of the varieties of nerve disorders. For every ache or ailment, no 
matter how caused or how trivial, they have hurried promptly for some 
panacea. Patent medicines of al] sorts, the sedatives especially, have 
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been commonly resorted to. It takes all the effort that their professional 
brothers and sisters know how to muster to so encompass their lives for 
a time as to bring them back to even moderate health, and often this 
cannot be done. But probably it might have been prevented, and by 
simple means. 

In summing the matter up, it seems as if life and health were given 
us as @ trust, and we cannot but be answerable for their proper use: 
answerable to our families, if by any known available means we can 
prevent ourselves from becoming either useless or burdensome; answer- 
able to society, if through any neglect or indifference of ours we fail 
to take our share in the work of life about us. It is a distinct injury 
to society when we cease to do our own work, and we become still more 


injurious when, for any reason, we cause others to care for us. 


Br ELIZABETH CAMPBELL GORDON 
Graduate Toronto General Hospital; Superintendent Emergency Hospital, 
Toronto, Canada 


In the lober or frank pneumonia admit the air freely to avoid 
complications by guarding against a chill. In lobar pneu- 


keep the temperature of the room at sixty-five to sixty-eight 


| 
| 
PNEUMONIA | 
(Concluded from page 827) 

THE NURSING OF PNEUMONIA. | 
surroundings are of the greatest importance in the 
nursing of pneumonia. The room, the bed, the person, and the clothing : 

of the patient cannot be too carefully considered. When it is possible, 

have a room with a fireplace and a southern exposure. Fresh air and sun- 
shine are vital necessities. In no other disease is oxygen a more life- : 
sustaining quantity. Remove all the curtains, pictures, unnecessary | 
furniture, and bric-e-brac: pneumonia is a febrile disease and “ pat- | 
terned things” are a serious annoyance and detriment to the patient. | 
Provide two ecreens, one to obstruct the draught from the window | 
and the other the draught from the door. It may be necessary to | 
| provide a double screen for the window, or to throw « cotton sheet or 
| cotton spread over the single ecreen to prevent the air blowing directly | 
upon the patient should the wind be strong enough to go through the | 


pillow. In lobar pneumonia do not in any way confine the chest, and 
encourage the patient to breathe in all the pure air he can; but where 


there is intense pain from a traumatic cause or a pleuritic complication 


‘ 
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a snug binder reaching from the axille to the lower end of the sternum 
will give great assistance, especially during a paroxyem of coughing. 
Attend carefully to the nose, mouth, and gums. It may be neces- 


sary to spray the nose and wash the mouth several times a day, but be 


and one ounce water. (Burney Yeo.) 


If warm applications be ordered, let the poultice be light, hot, 
and changed frequently, and be careful that the binder which keeps 


any weight upon the heart. 

Guard against heart exertion, allow little speaking, save the patient's 
strength, and keep free from all excitement. Remember that heart 
failure and suffocation are the two most frequent causes of death. As 
the lung becomes consolidated a greater amount of work will be thrown 
upon the heart. Watch the pulse and respiration. Count the pulse 
with the arm lying upon the bed and also in the 
position. When the arm lies below the heart level 

test the exact strength of 
but when the arm is raised above or in a direct line with the 
to 


sure that you keep the air-passages free from obstruction and un- 
cleanliness, otherwise respiration wil] be hindered and the oxygen con- 
taminated before it reaches the lungs. 

It is better to use an alkaline mouth-wash; and for the tenacious 
sputum, which frequently causes the patient so much exhaustion and 
distress, allow him to swallow a teaspoonful of hot glycerine and soda 
bicarbonate, or use a warm alkaline spray such as ten grains soda 
bicarbonate, five grains chloride of ammonium, one ounce glycerine, 
a day with soap and water and give the warm alcohol rub unless there 
is an eruption of small pimples, in which case dust with talcum or 
tension, may quiet restlessness, and bring down the temperature; fill 
the ice-bag lightly and frequently, however, and take care to avoid 
there is no difference in the strength of the heart and the pulse. As 
we before mentioned, immediately the pulse does not esem to be in 
proportion to the movements of the heart—ea email pulse and a heart 
that seems to be beating strongly being indications of serious pulmonary 
obstruction and possibly of commencing failure of the right heart, and 
denote that the right heart must be strengthened as much as possible— 
we again repeat there is immediate necessity of notifying the physician. 

| In taking the temperature never ask the patient to waste his strength 
by holding the thermometer in the mouth. Always take the tempera- 
' ture by the axille or rectum. 


but rather old linen or butter-cloth, 

at once. Keep the dishes separate and cleanse 
with a broom wet in a strong solution of car- 
the furniture with a wet cloth wrung out of carbolic 


soda bicarbonate in the water. In sweeping the 
formalin solution, and carbolize the towels, bed-linen, and patient's 


The Science of the Breath.—Jefferson 
form. Burn the sputa or destroy with a powerful germi- 


The diet must be liquid, and it is better to give frequently 


use 
burned 


In handling the patient take great care to avoid the breath, and 
warn other members of the household to do so. Carefully cleanse your 


Consider every case of pneumonia as infectious, but more especially 


To put a glass to a patient’s mouth and allow him to drink even two 
ounces without rest will retard the rapid respiration and is certain to 
excite cough. 

own mouth with an aseptic tooth-paste or wash; remember that the 
pneumococcus lurks in the mouth of twenty per cent. of all healthy 


at fized intervals. All nourishment and stimulant must be taken slowly. 


i 


moderate q 
egg, or broth 
in the 
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what kind of orange he preferred replied, “Why, I thought 
was an orange,” most people think that breathing is just 
many will not be told that they do not know how to breathe. 
lutionary process through which we go to 
ort, but it is the 
nd observe the 
all about you. 
People have weak and 
have gone too far in 
y aware that fresh 
just beginning to 
: > talk and write about 
>» set about teaching 
| take deep breaths and 
it, and really has not 
all about it, or, if he 
lectual way. It comes within the province 
ats painstakingly how to take the breaths 
pure air. To do this she must first per- 
nd be able to eay, “I have done this and 
not, “Go, do this,” but, “Come, I will 
need teachers have already engaged in this 
finding most gratifying response from 
well as hearty codperation from many of 
» thing. It is. And, listen! The greatest 
simplest. When we 
he wonder is why we 
t, instead of 
i allowing the rest to 
*% new. It was the 
pur era, was practised 
: discerning few of all 
ties of the older 
useful. The afflicted 
of healing is 
fed, nor is it 
: propriating the air we need, 
nd the right mental attitude. 
ly complex. 
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The Science 
our individual 
word, by the way, 
at it because they 
ion is, “the att 
until it has f 
think, then, 
work of our har 
make a systemat: 
thorough and It 
and of 

» practical thi 
govern our he 
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and achieve all-round self-cor 
power form the touchstone. ( 
Now, strong souls have 
we wish, or shall we will to 
Since the body is made out of 
the oxygen we breathe and 
habit, why not learn how to 
this trinity lies the solution 
our ills. We may not yet ha 

portion of people are coming to realize that there is 

sad to health not paved with drugs and policed by doc- 

? Nota bit of it. Many of the most able physicians 

the futility of drugs and applying the higher methods of 

peutics. For instance, it is scientifically demonstrated 

3 affects the chemical condition of the blood. Ex- 

proven that fear, hate, anger, melancholy, generate 

tissues, which are clearly distinguishable, and these de- 

py, and incapacitate. Professor Gates, of the Smithsonian 

iments show that irascible, malevolent, and depressing 

te in the system injurious compounds, some extremely 

that agreeable, happy emotions generate chemical com- 

ritorious value which stimulate the cells to manufacture 

the most scientific and capable practitioners arriving st 

be relation between the mental and the physical, or the 
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Law of Correspondence. Then by analogy we may conclude that since 
wrong thinking creates disease, right thinking can prevent and cure 
it, and a healthful attitude of mind can maintain a corresponding con- 
dition of physique. The most advanced and skilful doctor gives the 
least medicine, and studies and regulates with minute care the mental 
and moral influences of his patient. 

We read of continued effort, fresh conviction, and new discoveries 
along this line of breathing in all the leading journals. Concerning the 
alarmingly prevalent scourge of all peoples, the burden of white men 
and black,—pulmonary tuberculosis,—e recent article in the Scientific 
American says: 

“ All efforts to cure the disease by drugs have utterly failed, and 
it is now admitted that the only thing to be done is to give the patient 
plenty of fresh air, and adopt strict sanitary measures. As pulmonary 
tuberculosis is due to imperfect development or unhealthy condition of 
the lungs, why not make all children and others immune by teaching 
them how to breathe properly, thus developing every part of the lungs, 
and making it impossible for the bacilli to live there? Small or un- 
used lung capacity means low vitality. It would be impossible for a 
person to contract consumption who completely filled the air-cells of 
the lungs with pure air. In the incipient stages of the disease breath- 
ing exercises will assist greatly in effecting a cure.” 

And, again, he says: “Common nervous breakdown would seldom 
occur if the lungs were used as nature intended them to be.” 

By scientific, controlled breathing shall we gain immunity from 
consumption, as well as many other ills, and this opens a new line of 
work for nurses. Instead of devoting all their time and strength to | 
slavishly waiting on the sick, and in many cases increasing their help- 
lessness, they can teach them how to make and keep themselves well. 

This does not mean in any way an infringement upon the doctors’ 
province, nor does it mean the ignorant and emotional practice of | 
mystic rites, but what can be made the intelligent, useful application of | 
practical knowledge and systematized movements, with a comprehen- | 
sion of some of the forces beyond the physical or material plane. . 
A few nurses are already in this field of endeavor and are achiev- | 
| ing marked success. They are engaged in working out their own salva- 
| tion of mind and body, and adding a new dignity to the profession, 
while lending a hand to the world’s work of saving souls and uplifting 
{ humanity by healing the minds and correcting the bodies. 
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Br BERTHA M. SMITH 
Graduate Rochester Homeopathic Hospital, N. Y. 


WHILB many training-echools for nurses are making changes in 
their practical and theoretical work to meet the requirements of the 
State Board for Registration, it may be an opportune time to suggest 
that a little special training given pupil nurses in a most trying branch 
of their work, the convalescent period, would make the average nurse 
more valuable to the patient during a long convalescence. Some pupils 
fit into this work with great ease, their “social instincts,” as a friend 
terms the art of entertaining, having been well developed. (thers find 
it most difficult, and are thoughtless of so many little things which 
might add to the patient’s comfort. Each personality demands a dif- 
ferent form of entertainment, and the nurse must adapt herself to the 
idiosyncrasies of the patient and the family as well. In outline she 
is told this while in training-echool, but has no opportunity to practise 
this adapting and developing of herself in this branch of her work. 

If two hours daily for a few weeks could be devoted to the 


CONVALESCENT NURSING 
of the patient’s needs, entertaining one or more patients during that 
time, with special instruction from experienced nurses, it would be 
of great value to the pupil. There is no part of our work to which we 
give so little thought as to the care of the convalescent in our hospitals. 
| We are glad to allow any one of the family or the other patients to do 
| the entertaining, and how often do we find them exhausted at night, 
having been too much entertained by some friend. The familiar com- 
plaint which comes from all hospitals is of the lack of the little thought- 
ful attentions usually omitted as soon as they are out of bed. Do we 
| not deserve some of the criticisms for leck of interest as soon as the 
| diseased condition is improved? The nurse in private practice comes in 
| for a full share of criticism, although there is not the hospital excuse 
of no time, rather there is too much time and too little real nursing, 
as we think, for it is much less interesting, our training not having been 
along the line of developing talent for this part of our work. The 
nursing at this period of illness is often fully as important as at the 
acute stage, the rapid gain in strength depending upon the patient's 
being kept contented and happy, and at the eame time not allowed 
to overdo and cause a relapse of more or less severity. The true 
mothering and sympathy judiciously used wil] help the wornout mind 

to regain tone as well as the bodily strength to return. 
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3 A wise physician stated that a valuable part of a nurse's education 
should be at least two-weeks’ illness, so that she might know the patient's 
side of her work and learn from experience; it might be well to add 
4 the same length of time for convalescence to prepare her for some of 
2 the hard places she is sure to find in her private practice. 
A recent experience puts me in sympathy with the nurse who 
said she would do anything rather than push an invalid in « wheel- 
chair. Society women as patients are apt to forget that the nurse is 
not a ladies’ maid and order her about accordingly. Doubtless we have 
‘ all served at fitting dresses much too large after an illness, sewed on 
buttons, arranged clothing in trunks and closets, and done countless 
: other little things not mentioned in our hospital training as belonging 
f to the duties of a skilled nurse, performing the service with dignity as 
a part of adapting one’s self to the situation. There appears to be no 
doubt that hairdressing in all its branches is necessary to a nurse's 
education, also the proper care of the hands and nails, yet we are oft- 
times made to feel a hatred for this part of the work by the patient’s 
attitude. 
Convalescence following many weeks of precise nursing, through 
several unlooked-for complications, a worn-out heart, and digestive dis- 
turbances, is a tedious process. Add to this a personality in no way 
| naturally congenial to the nurse, a patient rebellious at the slow re- 
covery of strength and return to society, strong prejudices against being 
dictated to by physician or nurse, irritable towards family, servants, and ) 
nurse, absorption in self, resulting in part from a long illness, a nervous | 
system easily disturbed, affecting the heart and digestion—aend you will | 
all agree with me that the nurse is taxed to the utmost limit of tact | 
and patience, self-command and inventiveness, being worn out when | 
: convalescence began. What nurse does not rejoice in difficult work 
carried on with success and a patient on the road to recovery? Look- | 
ing back to the days of the patient’s struggle for life helps us to be | 
During the acute stages of illness the family are willing to carry out 
| any requirement for the good of the patient and nurse and realize the | 
need of rest for the nurse. Once their anxiety is relieved by the patient’s | 
| improved condition, the nurse’s requirements are quite forgotten; they 
overlook her need of more than four-hours’ rest on an uncomfortable 
: couch, and give her to understand by manner or words that it is a 
great favor to her that they are giving up their social pleasures to relieve 
if her for an hour’s daily walk, and that she should be gied to have that 
i opportunity even after eight o'clock at night. Consequently the nurse 
4 breaks down in spirits if not in health. May we not pardon her if she 
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becomes dull and forgets all she ever thought she knew about enter- 
taining and diverting a patient’s mind, not having been able to gain a 
fresh view away from one personality during fifteen weeks ? 
Fortunately, we do not meet all these difficulties on one case very 
often, or many would be tempted to give up their chosen work. People 
wonder, even doctors, why nurses lose interest in the patient during 
convalescence and do not care for long cases. A nurse having a well- 
established practice wrote me that she was worn to a shred adapting 
herself to people. Is not that the secret of success, adapting one’s self 
to patient and family? Here is where the personality of the woman 
counts for more than the skill as a nurse, though both are needed. We 
hear more unfavorable comments on the personality of the woman 
than leck of skill as a nurse. Many nurses of a few years’ experience 
might edd to the list of trials to which I have called attention, hoping 


that preparation may be given coming nurses to meet these conditions. 


A MODERN ITALIAN HOSPITAL 


Br ELLEN N. LA MOTTE 
Graduate of the Johne Hopkins Hospital 

Anour fifteen years ago the Duchess of Galliera, an Italian lady 

! of high rank, great wealth, and still greater philanthropy, founded 

and presented to the city of Genoa a hospital called the Hospital of 

St. Andrew, though its official name has been dropped by the grateful 

Genoese, who speak of it simply as the Gallicra Hospital, in recogni- 

| tion of its founder. This institution, in point of construction, equip- 

ment, and architectural beauty, deserves to rank as one of the finest of 

| its kind to be found in any country, and the people of Italy are justly 
| proud of it. 

It is built in the newer part of the town, and the situation leaves 

| nothing to be desired, standing as it does on a high hill from which a 

| splendid view of sea and harbor is obtained, and with nothing to inter- 

fere with the fresh wind as it blows in from the Mediterranean. It 

stands in its own grounds, and it is constructed on the pavilion plan, 

eo thet the ground space occupied by it is considerable, and gives one 

the impression of great size and the apparent capacity of at least 

three times the number of patients that it can in reality accommodate, 

which is rather small, having only about three hundred. The first sight 

of it is imposing; it stands back from the street, and the facade, built 

in a slight curve, is about three blocks in length and composed entirely 
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of white marble. From end to end of this main front run two elaborat 


i 
5 


| marble galleries, one above the other, and the various wards, above and 
| below, open on to them. The ward buildings or pavilions were not 
to which they each joined at right angles. There were eight | 
] pavilions, each two stories high and containing two 
| of | 
use of white marble could make it. On entering from the gallery, | 
was the only entrance in each case, one came at once into the patients’ 
dining-room, a large, cheerful room with a big marble table built solidly | 
into the middle of the floor, and surrounded by stationary iron benches. 
As we entered the ward the patients’ supper was prepared and ready 
for them. At each place were two hard-boiled eggs and olive oil, half 
a pint of red wine, a stewed pear, and a roll. The sight of the first 
two things gave us the start of surprise that usually follows any sudden 
broadening of one’s horizon. The diet kitchen was to the right of the 
dining-room, in all respects so like those of most hospitals as to be of 
little interest, and contained the usual gas-stove apparatus, dumb- 
waiter, etc., that usually forms part of their equipment. Beyond the | 
| kitchen and between it and the ward proper was the office of the sister 
| in charge, a little room comfortably fitted up, and containing, besides a | 
| writing-table, a large medicine-closet, the use of which we did not quite 
see, as in all our progress through the hospital we never once, by any 
chance, saw a dose of any sort being given to a patient. This may | 
have been a coincidence—probably it was,—nevertheless, it was an ob- 
servation we had made in every other Italian hospital we had visited, | 
and the fact struck us again here in the Galliera. Taking temperature | 
too was to us an unseen performance—fancy the hours of eight, twelve, 
and four allowed to pass without the stress of “ medicines and tempera- 
tures”! The thing that struck us most, however, in this little office was | 
a small but neatly curtained window that looked directly into the 
| main ward, and from which a splendid but guarded view of all that 
happened there might be obtained. One could imagine the glances 
that might be fired through this little port-hole—elso having to work 
with such a veiled, omniscient eye fixed constantly upon one! 
: The main ward, containing about twenty-four beds, was large, 
, bright, and airy, well. heated, and ventilated by means of little, grated 
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tresses were given precedence. 
is on a higher plane than that 
ber Italian hospital in charge of nuns, as this is. 
sisters occupy is much like that of a head nurse 
i or department; they look after the ward sup- 
ats, and see that the work for the patients is done, 
art in it themselves—their duties are practically 
r. The actual nursing care of the patients, if it 
care, since our meaning of the words has acquired 
significance, is done by men and women of the lower 
re called Infirmarists. On the male wards the care is 
Infirmarists, on the women’s wards, by women, and their 
mm twenty-five to thirty lira (five dollars to six dollars) a 
just here lies the difference that is to be found between 
servants and those of most other Italian hospitale—here 
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walls covered with shelves full of pathological 


means of these lectures the Infirmarists were 


specimens 
how to 


forms of treatment, which otherwise would be left 


do, so that perhaps the motives that 


self to 


not wholly unselfish, but, nevertheless, it is a i 


hitherto never been felt. It is a beginning step in the right direction, 


and a voluntary one at that. 


After her admission to the hospital the Infirmarist must spend 


six months in the kitchen learning to cook; then she goes to the wards 


Some of them have been going for a 
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CUBA: A SKETCH 
By M. EUGENIE HIBBARD 
(Concluded from page 846) 


Tue women of Cuba, with whom so much of our interest natu- 
rally lies, are like the variable lights and shadows of the island itself 
(the land of contrasts and contradictions), and exhibit under personal 
scrutiny many admirable qualities. They are affectionate, with a love 
for kindred and friends almost pathetic, are anxious to stand well in 
your estimation, which they highly prize. They are too easily moulded 
to receive lasting impressions and are very susceptible to varying influ- 
ences, They perform their duties gracefully and gently and with dig- 
nified slowness and never allow themselves to be flustered by “ hurry,” 
but are extremely emotional and hysterical. This is but the natural 
consequence of the effect upon their susceptible natures of the great 
strain to which they have been subjected during the closing years of 
eighteen hundred. 

The “ sefioritas” (young women) when young are very attractive 
and often beautiful, and even those we know are not appear so. They 
seldom, if ever, appear on the streets unaccompanied and are always well 
and carefully dressed (though often very untidy en casa*). Bright 
colors, with flowers and ornaments, are indispensable to them. They 
' possess a poise of carriage graceful and inclined to haughtiness and a 
deceptive unconsciousness of manner, based on a super-consciousness of 
self, personal pride, and satisfaction in their appearance. These may be 
called distinctive signs of the race, and are not confined to the sex. 

Compare the sefiorita of Southern Spain, “ with handsome, bluish- 
black tresses carefully combed and raised up in great waves, the mantilla 
of tulle or lace falling back half over the forehead, like a light and 
mobile shadow, a flower, usually a rose, coquettishly fastened at the side 
of her head,” with the Cuban sefiorita of to-day, who, exhibiting her 
talent for imitation, prefers the gaudily trimmed and jauntily set hat 
of French or American make, and we deplore, while we acknowledge she 
recognizes her emancipation and elevation in the status of civilization. 

The women marry when very young and make faithful and obedient 
wives, assuming the restrictions placed upon them as obligations essential 


a degree of familiarity exists between mistress and maids, which, though 
not openly defined, is so nicely adjusted that it seldom becomes objection- 


* At home. 


to the dignity of sefioras. They are affectionate Lut not always wise 

mothers, being usually indulgent. In the management of the household 
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able. The mistress depends a great deal on the service rendered her, 
which prevents her from being too exacting, but often results in indif- 
ference. 
The Cuban women are not accustomed to much exercise, and to 
a casual observer the impression is that everyone rides, either in his or 
seen 
are their best, 
smiling and bowing in the recognition of friends, glancing shyly at the 
foreigners, m ” coquettishly flirting with fan or 
friends, pessing 
the constant 
fall and with 
the disappearance of the ladies follow darkness and desertion of the 
Prado. 
Bailes, carnavale, and fiestas are pleasant words to the people, who 
do so 


| mode of celebrating a saint’s day, and I first eaw them used at Funchal, 

| Madeira, on Easter Sunday, and have since concluded that the custom | 

: is of Peninsular origin. They are, however, under the blue skies and 
surrounded by the brilliant coloring of tropical vegetation, very disap- 
pointing. The noise no doubt appeals and makes amends. 

: For spontaneous, pleasure-loving people are our neighbors of the : 
Queen of the Antilles, and it is well their religious calendars supply | 
them with so many. fiestas, which are strictly observed, and so few, ap- 
parently, dias de ayunos (fast days), except those individually kept in ) 
memory of the tragic ending of a life dear to one or many in the fight : 

: for liberty. 

The custom of observing the “ dia Santa” and the “ dia nacimiento” 
(day of one’s saint and the day of one’s birth) in the same year and : 
sometimes in the same month is frequently confusing, but is explained 
by the fact that every day of the year is named as a saint’s day. The : 
name of the saint whose day is the natal day of the child is not always : 
suitable or agreeable to the parents; for example, a child born on St. 

Peter’s day might be called Paul in preference, and in this way he would | 

be required by custom to observe the days of both saints. This is more 

complicated than the Japanese custom of observing one general anniver- | 

. sary for all the boys and another for the girls, which has some advantages. 

The number of names assumed is prohibitive for general use, two names, | 
with two surnames, that of mother end father, being ueed—thus, Pedro 
Gonzales Llorente y Ponce; Juan Francisco O’Farrell y Chappotin, show 
in both instances the surnames connected by y (and), being those of 


| 


t 


as 


who loves his Havana, “ For a good cigar is a smoke,” and the varjous 
other trifles, such as jai-a lai weapons, machetas, and sombreros. \ 


seem quiet non-ergumentative way. 
Viewing a funeral procession, the gayety of the trappings of the 
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this practice by the sanitary committees of the cities. 
eccupied by the laborer on the plantations is of 
gure equally antique date of architecture. The won- 
: shade-trees. “I love the paim-tree; it sets me dreaming, it 
| * reminds me of the East, of its magnificent landscapes, its melancholy 
ruins. It has an incomparable grace and reajesty. Its mighty trunk, 
mounting, as it were, with a single bound towards the sky, has plainly 
. served as the model for the graceful columns of the Egyptian temples 
In the shopping localities of Calle Obispo and ¢ many very 
good shops are to be found, displaying their attractions with an abandon 
most alluring. Calle Obispo is very narrow, and on het days awnings 
are stretched across the street, which gives it an Oriental appearance, 
like an Eastern bazaar. The feminine heart is made glad et the sight 
of muslins and silks of gaudy texture, fans of cobweb lace, Hnens of 
) snowy whiteness, Panama and also hats of Parisian manipulators; fancy 
stores with the beautiful fine-drawn work and embroidery, done \by the 
deft fingers of the Cubanas, and the jewelry stores, with their collection 
7 of curios, gathered during the war, antiques, and modern articles, all 
tend to entice the fo: igner, not to mention the attractions for the man 
My confidence was once, and only once, betrayed, when I purchased 
an antique pewter teapot. “Muy antiquo” I was repeatedly assured 
(by the courteous salesman). When I afterwards discovered stamped on 
the bottom, “ Meriden, Conn., 1876,” I felt almost as humiliated as if it 
had been marked, “ Made in Germany.” I had not the heart to blame® 
the man, as I was completely overcome by his exalted wish to oblige me. 
The land of contrasts appeals in the total abandon during hours of 
ease or leisure, and the willingness to carry a lazy man’s load when 
opportunity offers iteelf. The willingness of the cochero to accept a fare 
is only secured when he is told the distance is very short or he is 
engaged by the hour. Without the picturesque cochero Havana would 
i horses, riders, and outriders does not impress one with the solemnity that 
q usually characterises a ceremony of this kind. Red and yellow (much 
} gilt) are the colors worn, and form a strong contrast to the universally 
a used black. 
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visit to the Cristobal Colon Cemetery, situated on a hill over- 
the city of Havana, repays the most casual of travellers. The 
is well selected, and shows great care combined with a certain 


leased. In the natural course of events, families ceased to pay the rent; 
the coffins and remains were then removed and buried in the vacant 
ground spece. For many years this cemetery answered the purpose for 
which it was intended, but is now not used. The custom of leasing the 
ground for a burial-place is still in force. 

In speaking of Cuba memory is pervaded with a strong and pleasing 
mental aroma of luscious fruits and magnificent flowers. A country 
where vegetation is never arrested has periods of rest, and at stated 
times the oranges, the pineapples, apricots, bananas, limes, and many | 
more less-known fruits are in or out of season, which makes the variety 
so pleasing. The mangoes and oranges do not clash, and the aguacate 
holds court from June to October, a very prince of salads. 

To be happy in Cuba it is necessary to know the people, to admire 


them for the many good qualities they possess as a nation and as indi- 
viduals, combining the most excellent surviving characteristics of a 


A 
locality 
amount of pride in its general appearance. Several handsome and 
historical monuments are found here, among which, that for beauty of 
design and proportion cannot be surpassed, is what is known as the 
“ Bomberos’” (Firemen’s) memorial. Passing from this cemetery to the 
old Havana Cemetery in San Juan de Dios, a suburb of Havana, the 
force of contrast is most striking, the latter being built in the old 
Spanish style, a wall several feet in thickness around the four sides of a 
equare or vacant space, and several feet in height. In these thicknesses 
are several rows of long, narrow compartments, arched at the entrance 
and large enough to receive a single coffin. These compartments were 
Alhambra, who wrote “Don Quixote” and the poem of “The Cid,” 
painted Madonnas, and planted Malaga. Wonderful opportunity has 
been the lot of the Spaniard in the past, and a wonderful opportunity 
lies now in the head, heart, and hand of the Cuban, who, fighting for, 
achieved liberty and with it self-government. 

A paragraph in oa letter written by the President of the United 
States to the President and Congress of the Republic of Cuba expresses 
the feeling evinced by all interested in the new republic: “I desire to 
express to you the sincere friendship and good-wishes of the United 
States, and our most earnest hope for the stability and success of your 
government, for the blessing of peace, justice, prosperity, and ordered 
freedom among your people, and for enduring friendship between the 
Republic of the United States and the Republic of Cuba.” 
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We are apt to think that the world 
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Tus Wines ov tus Moamune. By Louis Tracy. Edward I. Clode, publisher, | 

es grows prosaic, that the great events of 

the day are great mostly because they have some bearing on great gains of | 

money or the control or manipulation of money. Commercialiem has grown big i 

and bulkes largely in our lives. In witness we need only quote from the | 

postry(?) of the hour: | 

oe | 
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of it comes unaltered from the daily papers of more than 
it reads like a resumé of current events of the world. 


America and 1 as of some nations on the Continent. It reads 
passing strange to come upon an extract from the President's message—quite in 
ite proper place, although upon the page of an English novel. The whole tale 
turns upon an early mistake (one of those seemingly small indiscretions which 
bring consequences out of all proportion) of the heroine. It is a mere stepping 
con 


—and yet it lands the young woman in the most painful and disastrous situa- 
tions, estranging friends or dragging them into peril and even to death. 


Tus British Journal of Nursing publishes the following letter from Tokyo. 
which is of interest to our readers: 

e way the women of the country fall into their places as 
Medical Service in the war. All the male personnel 
from the hospitals in the home territory and join the columns of 
step into their places in the hospitals in 
the work of nursing sisters. They are all 
three-years’ course at hospitals belonging to the Red 
Society or at other civil hospitals. I visited to-day the Juntendo Hospita! 
. system of training. This hospital, which is the oldest and at 
one of the newest in construction, as the old buildings are being 
buildings on a new plan erected, employs only women nurses 
in the hospital. They go through a theoretical and practical 
three years after they have been trained. This is only one 
resources of the country in supplying the hospitals with trained 
attendants. I have just seen a large operation at the University Hos- 
the instruments were looked after and the dressings arranged, etc.. 
women, and nothing could have been done more skilfully or more 
accordance with the principles of asepsis. There are, however, one or two 

here who have come out from England under the impression that 


+ 


they can be of some help in the war. This must embarrass the Japanese War 
Office very much. They are all so courteous in their manner of refusing to be 
rushed in matters that concern themselves only (when one comes to think of 


done out of sympathy with them, but it is a mistaken form of sympathy. There 
are thousands of Japanese women of every class of society fully trained, and 
as expert and sympathetic as any of our own women can be, with full knowledge 
of their folk such as no newcomer can ever have, working under definite govern- 


ment 
lesson from them in the 


way do their work, without ever considering 
whether they are getting kudos or not, and never thinking of gaining that 
sensational form of experience, for a woman, which consists in ‘going to the 


front.’ ” 


| nation, and ntic 
international combine in the course of its construction calls the chief charac- 
ters of the tale before us and we are given the comments of the press in 
it) that one is rather ashamed of finding one’s own countrywomen pushing 
| themeelves into the affairs of their army when it is engaged in a struggle which 
means everything to them. Of course, the Japanese recognize that it is all 
is hospitals. Our own women might well take a 
$4 
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or creosote carbonate should be continued throughout convalescence. The 
‘probable explanation of ite action is that of an internal antiseptic. 


Sutrues Batus.—P. Roethlisberger presents, in the Journal of Balneology 
end Climatology, the results of his experiments with sulphur baths. He found 
that in the baths and for a considerable time afterwards the temperature of the 
rectum showed a marked diminution, whereas the external (axillary) tempera- 
ture imcreased or remained stationary in baths varying from 88° to 100° F. 
In water of 100° to 100%° the heat of the rectum decidedly rose, but dropped 
below normal after the baths. The number of the heart’s pulsations were dir- 
tinctively diminished in the baths at a temperature of 88° to 93%° F. Thi» 
effect lasted for some time. The number of pulsations increased in baths of 97° 
to 100%° F. The blood pressure was very little lowered by the warmer baths, | 
but was increased by the cooler ones. At the very commencement of all baths 
the number of respirations increased and remained more frequent in the warmer 
ones. In the cooler baths the respirations became normal again, or even sub- 
normal, this diminution continuing after the baths. As to nutrition during and 
after bathing, there was a very marked increase of urea in proportion to the 
total nitrogen, showing diminution of the xanthin bases, lessening of the acidity 
of the urine, a decrease of the total phosphates, and augmentation of the total 
sulphates. There was regular increase of hunger and thirst during bathing. 
After the cooler baths there was augmentation of muscular strength, and after 
the warm ones, a diminution of the same. 


Envassis.—Drs. Maurice Ostheimer and I. Valentine Levi, of Philadelphia, 
this paper at the meeting of the American Medical Association, which 

is thus epitomized in the Medical Record: “It embraced ninety cases of enu- 
resis in children observed in this dispensary and private practice. While 
there was no one cause of the affection, reduced tone of the vesical sphinc- 
ter muscle was present in most cases. This was often the result of some ante- 
cedent or simultaneous illness. Among the many methods of treatment the 
writers found that in the vast majority of cases recovery followed the use of 
the tincture of belladonna in ascending doses in the mild cases, and atropine and 


| 
strychnine in the intractable cases. The latter treatment, begun with atropine, 
one-two-hundred-and-fortieth grain, and strychnine, one-four-hundred-and-eigh- 
| tieth grain, to one drop of water, was gradually increased until the incontinence 
| ceased. The highest dose was continued from two to four weeks, and then 
gradually decreased, so that the entire treatment usually covered from six 
weeks to three or four months. Fluids were stopped after supper and errors in 
diet were corrected in all cases.” 
Tue Putss Dus To or Sreciat Senxszs.—The 
Medical Record, quoting from the Zentralblatt fiir innere Medizin, says: “The 
. effect on the pulse of stimulating the senses of hearing, taste, and smell! has been 
| carefully studied by M. Heitler. The sphygmograph showed a distinct accelera- 
tion im the pulse-rate of ward patients when a noisy street-car passed the win- 
: dows, and the same effect was also observed when other sounds were produced. 
It was found that a clanging sound was followed by a greater acceleration than 
that produced by other disturbances, and, moreover, that high notes had more 
effect than deep tones. Tests made on the sense of smell showed that vinegar 


| 
| 
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Japanese 
surgeons 
their patients or with their doctors; they cannot learn the 


nor understand the instructions of the other. If one of the patients under their 
charge should ask for something, not one of the American nurses would know 


interpreter. 
“ But that is not all. The American nurses cannot eat Japanese food or live 


in the Japanese style. Hence it has been necessary for the medical department 
to spend a lot of money and take a lot of trouble to remodel one of the houses 


Three hundred and ninety-eight cases of medicines and surgical instruments. 
Fifty-two thousand four hundred end thirty-eight beds and cots. 


“ Hence, as you will realize, the services of the lovely American nurses were 
not needed. But as a social event, and as a manifestation of the sympathy and 
kindly sentiment of the American women for Japan, their visit has been an emi- 
nent success.” 


i 


j 


| 
| few of the army 
communicate with 
symptome of one 
| 
whether he wanted a drink of water or the latest edition of the Japanese encyclo- 
pedia. If a patient should be taken suddenly worse or if he should have a spasm, 
| they would be utterly helpless, and in order to enable them to perform any duty 
| whatever the doctors were compelled to furnish each of the American nurses with 
| at the Hiroshima Hospital in modern style and employ European cooks in order 
| to make them comfortable. Thus they have not only been a burden but an 
expense, and the surgeons in charge have been in a position to sympathize with 
the gentleman in the story when the Emperor honored him with the gift of a 
white elephant. 
| “Nor were the nurses needed. No other nation has so complete and perfect 
; a hospital organization as Japan. Like everything else connected with the army, 
| it is absolutely perfect. The hospital corps on March 31 consisted of the fol- : 
Fourteen surgenne-general. 
Two hundred and ninety-cone surgeons. 
Forty-five apothecaries and pharmactem. 
Nineteen hundred and twenty women nurera. 
Beven hundred and sizty-three men nurses. 
Four bundred and fifty-eeven cooks, laundremes, and other servants. 
Two hospétal ships. 
Four hundred and sixty-nine field stretchers. 
| 
| 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York City, N. Y. | 
of nurses at the 
of Dr. Hoyt, 
for repairs, 
one hundred 
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has been connected with the 


adjunct to the ophthalmic staff of the hospital, and is also attending to an 
who 
several 
the 


Da. Gaoncs P. Emmons has resigned the position of superintendent of the 
ven Hospital 


Home, which we need very much—the first help we ever asked from the govern- 
ment, and it was very promptly given. The building will be begun in July.” 


E 


SOMB WAYS IN WHICH HOSPITALS ARE REING AIDED 


Br the will of Mrs. Frances Mather the Delaware Hospital of Wilmington 
receives five thousand dollars to endow a bed in memory of Dr. Henry F. Askew, 


father of Mrs. Mather. 


construction of the New Vancouver, B. C., General Hospital has been received by 
the sseretary of the Hospital Board, Mr. William Skene. 


= 
— 
two English nurses have been commissioned 
pan and report upon the methods of nursing t 
the nurses selected, Miss MeCaull, had a large 
war. 
in the nursing of patients who are u 
the Finsen light, etc., is being established in Rerlin, after 
ficate is given showing proficiency in these branches. 
At a meeting of the directors of the St. Albans Hospital Association it was 
voted to accept the gift of five hundred dollars from Miss Elizabeth M. Upham, 
of Montgomery. The gift was tendered to the Executive Committee without 
| conditions. 
Tus Provincial Government check for twenty thousand dollars in aid of the 


ursing 


N 
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TRAINING-SCHOOL NOTES 
AT the graduating exercises of King’s County Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y., held 


June 17, Dr. A. T. 
remarks to the audience instead of to the nurses, saying in part: 


has fallen to my lot now for the Ath time to addres graduating cas 


at all. 
owes 


4 


i 


~ There is this difference, however, between the graduate in medicine and the 
graduates of to-night. The young doctor has most of his experience to gain when 


he graduates, but the nurse comes to you from this 


the 


fever 


in 
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| 
mt 
given to 
that 
| to the ¢ 
| ms have 
tell you aleo—almost 
4 » these sisters of ours who stand midway 
| handmaidens of both professions. 
| fer-are not always appreciated nor fulfilled. 
| better understanding let me tell you how an honest 
| herself for the service which she offers you and 
waining-school of the hospital it is necessary 
of her will and her liberty to her work 
t it. She rises by rule, she works twelve 
by rule, she sleeps by rule. If she goes out for recreation, 
| registers the time of her departure and return in a book kept for the 
| She is not her own. She is bought with a price, and that price is her 
“ Quite different is the experience of the young medical student. 
Hi or may not attend lectures during his four years of study. If at 
; the term he can pass his examinations and finally that of the State, he is at all 
| times free to come and go. He is his own master. : 
ee platiorm just as competent 
to take charge of a dangerous case of typhoid EEE as EE most minor of ail- 
ments. Her training has been at the bedside and Hi the midnight watch. Thus, 
1 this class deserves your full confidence at once. They need no further years of | 
if probation. Their training has been severe. 
ii “There is no romance about the wards of a large hospital. The caps, 
. kerchiefa, and gowns seem attractive to the romantic, and many is the centi- 
mental yarn which magazine writers have woven out of a few yards of muslin, 
; tulle, and gauze. The nurses, however, know better, and slyly laugh in their 
| sleeves at the curious fictions which are written concerning them. There is 
nothing sentimental in getting up at six in the morning whe year round, and 
while it is virtuous and highly commendable to wash the wounds of a blind 
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beggar, it cannot be made an agreeable task by the most fervid enthusiasm. Nor 
“There is no occupation open to women which is so arduous both in its 


ie a working day of twelve hours, during which the nurse is on her feet almost 
attainment and its realization as that of the trained nurse. What duties, then, 


constantly, a day of ease and sentimental musings. 


953 
has the public to the women who have wrought so hard for three years in order 
that we may look upon the result and pronounce it good! First, you owe them 
the duty of promptly and cheerfully paying for their services. I have known not 
a few nurses to be defrauded out of large sums by people who could well afford 


4 
4 
| 
| | 
] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


as 


herself to be a most painstaking 


| 

| 

| about one month after the organization of the school in the beautiful new hos- 
pital buildings. During her training she proved 
pupil and capable of carrying much responsibility. After 
given charge of the female surgical ward, and then the hospital 
finally was appointed assistant principal, which position she held with 
about two years. Mrs. Peck will reside in Cleveland, O. 

Miss Anna M. Stuinson has resigned the position as 

Binghamton City Hospital to assume the duties of first assistant at 
Sinai Training-School, New York, of which school she is a graduate. a 
Simineon has held the position at Binghamton for six years, and upon 
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resignation she received a very handsome testimonial from the Board of Man- 
agers, in which the success of the hospital is credited to her able manage 
ment. Miss Margaret Bryden, of Mt. Ginai, will succeed Mies Simincon. 


of about one hundred beds, and is to be conducted by the Sisters of Charity. 


Hoe- 
the Taunton Insane Hospital, Mass., some years 


org 


Miss Cuagtorre McQusen, graduate of Lakeside Hospital School for Nurses, 
Class of 1904, has accepted a position as operating-room nurse in the new 
Hackley Hospital, Muskingum, Mich. The hospital will be opened about October 
1, 1904. 

Miss Mary Dortiz, of Lebanon Training-School, New York, Class of 1903, 
who has been ill with nervous prostration in that hospital for some weeks, is 
greatly improved and will spend some weeks in Vermont in the near future. 


General School for Nurses, have bought land and are building a sanatorium in 
Mount Dora, Fla. They expect to enter upon this work in the fall. 


Miss Dovoat, assistant superintendent of the Toronto General Hospital, 
has been spending her holidays in New York City visiting friends. She has 
been away from her duties for two months. 

for 


| Miss Exma Powrn, Johns Hopkins, Class of 1901, who since her graduation 
| has been engaged in private nursing in Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
superintendent of nurses at the new East-End Hospital, Pittsburg, Pa., which 
will be open for work this fall. As now planned, this is to be a general hospital 
| who wes to 
; pital, who was committed to 
ago, 
| care, is 
active 
of 
| Bellevue Training-School, as superintendent of the Women’s and Children’s 
) Hospital, Syracuse, N. Y., to take effect October 1. Her marriage to Mr. Paul 
) Carter, of New York City, is to take place some time in October. 
On the evening of July 22 the Alumnae Association of the Homeopathic 
| Hospital at Rochester gave a reception at the Unitarian Church parlors in 
honor of Miss Balcom, the incoming assistant of the hospital. The pariors : 
| were prettily decorated and some delightful music was enjoyed. 
| THe Montreal General School for Nurses has suffered severely from an 
| epidemic of typhoid fever. Fourteen nurses were ill with this disease at one | 
time, and ten others with various ailments. A ward of twenty-four beds was 
* opened for the use of these nurses. | 
| 
Miss Geatauve Tnoane and Mise Mabel Wilson, graduates of the Toronto | 
| Nurses, Class of 1903, was appointed assistant principal of the Lakeside Hospital 
| School for Nurses, Cleveland, O. 
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MACFARLANE, graduate of the Toronto General School for 


oficer in Mich., the Michigan 
State Board of Health that twenty years ago Mrs. T. lost a daughter by death 
from diphtheria, then the 

chest and 

the mother, 

seen after which 

The health officer 


i 
j 


) Nurses, has resigned her position as lady superintendent of the General Hospital, 
Medicine Hat, N. W. T. 

Mises Gaace Beatz, graduate of the Lakeside Hospital School for Nurses, 
Claes of 1903, was appointed superintendent of nurses of the beautiful new 
hospital at Akron, O. 

Miss Jexniz 8S. Corriz has resigned as superintendent of nurses of the 
Minnequa Hospital, Pueblo, Col., and will take a much-needed rest before taking 
up work again. 

Miss Letitia Baapizy, Johns Hopkins, Class of 1900, has resigned hes 
position at the Frankford Hospital, Philadelphia, and resumed private nursing 
in Baltimore. 

Mise Huntea, graduate of the Hamilton City Hospital and for some years 
superintendent of the General Hospital, Owen Sound, Ont., has resigned her 
positica. 

Miss Mazen Frietcues, graduate of St. Luke's Hospital, New York, 1999, 
has accepted the position of second assistant at Mt. Sinai Hospital, New York 
City. 

Mise Ipa Binogman, graduate of the Toronto General Hospital School for 
Nurses, has been appointed head nurse of the General Hospital, Walkerton, Ont. 

Miss Mancanet SuTueatanp, matron of the Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 
O., during July has been visiting in Toronto, and also Jackson's Point. 

Mise Avsta Wuite, graduate of the Lakeside Hospital School for Nurses, 

| Ciass of 1904, took charge of the White Hospital, Ravenna, 0. 

| Miss Lavaa Gaannsean, Johns Hopkins, Class of 1902, has moved from 

| Baltimore to New York City to carry on private nursing. 

Mise Katuagine O'Nei1 is convalescing from a severe surgical operation 

at Dr. Sadlier’s private hospital at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Miss VaNvenwaren has accepted the position of lady superintendent of Dr. 

Carbeth’s private hospital, Toronto. 

; Mise Beatua Expmann, superintendent of Luther Hospital, St. Paul, Minn., 
has resigned, to take effect July 17. 

Miss E. C. Gonpon, Emergency Branch, Toronto General Hospital, is sum- 
mering in Lake of Bays, Muskoka. 

op Geame og vos Lone Time—A health 


THE GUILD OF ST. BARNABAS 
Publiie Litvary, Boston 


Barnabas Guild has not been due to premature decay, but to 
have made it dificult for to maintain al of our 

entirely, some 
nominal 
our ranks. 
leave us 
somew 
them to 
None of 
next fall 
as 
Lee 
and 
of 
the 
of 


4 attendance has 

of the | 
tind has al | 
re In D 
recoup the 
rk t fall. This « 
as a special fu | 
4 a charming 

| to all 
a little more | 
1 Before we can 
must find 
bers. Any 

canvassed and will be most A} 

| June meeting that will permit of 

| during illness, to be repaid with low interest when they are again at work. 

Many efforts have been made to meet monthly with the Grace Branch of the 
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| 
which was largely attended. All the officers were reélected 
| for the next council] meeting: Miss Martha Clarke, active 
| Miss Cora Swan; Mrs. Ingram, associate delegate; Mise 
| reports of the secretary and treasurer were very en- 
t much good work had been accomplished by the branch 
r, and a greater interest taken than ever 
Air Work asked for names of nurses wishing 
the summer months for the work at Bradley 
Blagbro and Miss Helen d'Arcy Stephen. 
) one week to this worthy object, 
more successful than that of 
was held at the close of the 
that we were called upon to 
Baylis, having left Orange for a 
of her kind and faithful 
, who has kindly filled that 
elected to that office. In the 
. Mre. William Reade Howe, at 
Llewellyn Park, and all guild members were invited to 


Hi 
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| 
oy Taacnzgotomy Wounps in Dirnrueaia. 
‘ Journal of Car's 
| following: (1) The wound should be kept as 
be covered with a double layer of 
| fastened at one corner to the sternum 
; p of Unna’s sinc strapping. (2) The 
t a date as possible, more especially if any 
7 One can usually take out the silver 
' tube be required leter on for a few 
. (3) Every effort should be made 
: and in some cases the administration of bromide 
(4) The only 
t if the wound does not spontaneously close 
| ; when this is present, as it was in the above be 
Wa careful and proceed at intervals.” 
AS 
ENemata IN THE TraeaTMENT oF Gastaic 
i from a paper in the Lencet, has the following: “ 
t stituting ten-ounce enemata of plain water at 100° 
: enemata it is possible to prevent thirst altogether 
: unpleasant taste in the mouth which so often 
4 tea. He begins with six ounces of water as 
to ten. Of course, this is in addition to the 
! substances for rectal nutrition in gastric ulcer 
, relief of the troublesome thirst.” 


OFFICIAL REPORTS OF SOCIETIES 


IN OF 
MARY E. THORNTON 
130 East Thirty-Gree Street. New York City 


eee 
(We mast ask contributors w this Geparument to make their reporw concise as 
emnteting al) mention of regular business. and stating as are of special interest 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR NURSES 


Tus fifth annual meeting of the Spanish-American War Nurses, postponed 
by request of Dr. Anita Newcomb Mctice, will open at St. Louis on November 7 
at two P.M. Meeting» will be held in the parlor of the Inside Inn. Members 
will please register before noon on that day. 


outside of grounds can consult Miss Eliza McKinley, 3943 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, who will welcome members when they register. Market Street car passes 
Union Station and goes direct to the Fair Grounds gate nearest the Inn. 

The uniform informally discussed at New Haven and proposed in Dr. 
McGee's circular has been postponed by qrder of Executive Committee for full 
discussion at St. Louis. By order of first vice-president. 


Resecca Jackson, Corresponding Secretary. 
June 10, 1904. 


HOSPITAL ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


A MEETING was called in Whittier Hall May 6, 1904, to consider the 
ty of organization of the Hospital Economics graduates. 
Present—Misses Alline, Beazley, Forbes, Johnson, and all the members of 
the Clase of 1904. Miss Alline, temporary chairman; Miss Balcom, temporary 
secretary. Mise Alline outlined the purpose and needs of the Hospital Economics 
Course, and pleaded necessity of coljperation on the part of graduates. 
Letters from Misses Barton, Glenn, Frazer, Nelson, Palmer, and Mrs. Snod- 


It was moved and carried that a permanent organization be effected. 
called for the nomination of permanent officers. Result: 
Mies A. Lowell Alline, chairman; Miss Ada Reazley, recording secretary; Miss 


ciation being favored. 
A special meeting was called in Whittier Hall on May 21, 1904, to receive 
tae report of the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
961 


| 
eo members or to the profemion as large. The Jovanai has already increased iw regular 
reading pages from adixty-four to eighty, and it must keep within these limiw. in order w do 
this all of the Gopartmenw are being condensed w make room for our constantly increasing 
tome of ineerest.— Ep.) 
| Board may be reserved at Inside Inn as per circular. Those desiring board 
grace signified approval. 
Annie R. Young, corresponding secretary; Miss Harriet M. Johnson, treasurer. 
The chairman proceeded to appoint a Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
Misses Kelly, Shaw, and Wheeler were appointed. 
The name of the organization was next discussed, Hospital Economics Asso- 
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After an animated and interesting discussion the constitution and by-laws 
of “ The Hospital Economics Association” were accepted. 

Tus American JovunNal or Nunsine was chosen as the official organ of the 
association. Apa Beazizy, Recording Secretary. 


[The constitution and by-laws will be given space later.—Ep.) 


(Continued from page 880) 


1. On legislation effected for trained nurses: 
(¢) By State registration and (b) under government departments in 
the army and navy. 
2. On education. 
In opening the session the president said that the only countries in which 


at the home posts have all been consulted, and the reports received show that 
there is no member of the nursing service who desires to present a paper.” 


| 
: GRADUATE NURSES’ STATE ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT | 
4 Tue regular quarterly meeting of the Graduate Nurses’ State Association | 
of Connecticut will be held in the chapel connected with the Presbyterian Church, | 
A corner of State Street and Myrtle Avenue, Bridgeport, on September 14. The | 
~ morning session will be called at ten-thirty a.m., second session at two P.m. 
Ry An interesting and instructive programme has been arranged. It is hoped ell | 
i, graduate nurses will make an effort to attend. 
: ADDRESSES WANTED. | 
; Can anyone send the correct addresses of the following members of the 
| American Society of Training-Schools for Nurses to Miss M. A. Nutting, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md.: 
Miss M. Doyle, formerly of Matanzas, Cuba; Miss Bertha Erdman, City 
i Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mise C. G. Patterson, formerly at Agnew State 
Hospital, Agnew, Col.; Miss Hattie M. Phillips, formerly at Home for Desti- 
| tute Children, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Hanna Kindbom? 
} | NEW YORK STATE NURSES 
J AprticaTions for membership to the New York State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, either individuals or associations, should be sent to Miss O'Neil, chair- 
: man of the Committee on Credentials, Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, by 
. September 15, in order to be in time to be presented to be voted upon at the 
next meeting of the New York State Nurses’ Association held in October. 
a 2 Annual dues must accompany application. 
7 THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Mas. Bepromt Fenwick, president, presiding. 
On the afternoon of June 17 the council met to receive reports from affiliated 
| countries— 
i the naval and military nursing services are organised in connection with the 
P respective navy and army governmental departments were Great Britain and 
f the United States of America. The authorities of the Admiralty in Great 
: Britain had been communicated with, and a report on sursing in connection with 
the royal naval service invited. A reply was received that “ Nurses of hospitals 
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Nothing, the president said, could prove more conclusively the need for a 
modern system of organization in the royal naval nursing service than the fact 
that there was apparently not a woman in it who appreciated the importance of 
international comparison and conference. 
Mrs. Fenwick reported further that invitations were sent in February to the 
matron-in-chief of Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military Nursing Service, and 
to the superintendent of the Army Nurse Corps in the United States, inviting 


by 
(eneral of the United States Army, acceding to our wishes that a report might 
be furnished by Mrs. Dita H. Kinney, the head of the Army Nurse Corps. 


stated that 

the matron-in-chief, Queen Alexandra's Imperial Military Nursmg Service, will 

be pleased to the fullest information on any subject connected with the 

service to any delegate whom you may be pleased to appoint for that purpose.” 
was, in fact, said Mrs. Fenwick, a polite way of refusing our request. 


E 


and progressive nation and of one hampered by traditions of bureaucracy respec- 
tively conduct the affairs of the nation. As the council was not accorded the 


privilege of a report from the matron-in-chief of the military nursing service, it 
seemed, Mrs. Fenwick said, unnecessary for an outsider to apply for official 
information. Both Miss Stewart and she herself, who were present at the 


| 
| these ladies to contribute reports on legislation effected for trained nurses in the 
respective army nursing services of these countries. 
| An oficial reply was received six weeks later from the English War Office, 
| to which the request had been referred, when the Secretary of the Army Council 
illustrate the diverse methods by which the government departments of a young 
meeting, had taken an active part in advocating army nursing reform for many 
years, and could probably tell the council more of the past history of the move- 
ment than the authorities of the War Office. 
LEGISLATION. 
1. —Registration. 

The president then read the following report: 

oe the work at large. 

among the objects of the Matrons’ Council of Great Britain and 

Ireland since ite foundation in 1894 has been “to bring about a uniform system 
of education, examination, certification, and State registration for nurses in 
British hospitals,” and it had a standing sub-committee to deal with the matter. 
Im 1908 it was felt that the work had outgrown the powers of this sub-committee, 
and a society was therefore formed having for its sole object “to obtain an act 
euccess achieved by this method has oe eee In two years over 
twelve hundred well-trained nurses have joined the 
murees has been drafted and has been introduced into House of 
including that of registration. The of graduate nurses in leagues 
country, their formation in case has been warmly received by the 
graduates of the school concerned. The further union of these leagues and of 
self-governing nursing societies has made the affiliation of English nurses with 


ifs 


me | 
4 
bill was very 
secured, is a 
a, and it fs 
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and make its 
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There can be said to be opp< 
the United States The 
end the nurses have the of the 
there has been from the some ¢ 
independents themselves, ev 

this influence was strong enough to ca 

rather than submit to having registratic 

Board of Medical Examiners, as was 

character in both 

| Broadly the nurses of the 
plea of the medical 

with a selfish end to serve, 

to success. 

The indifference of the masees of » 

really aims to accomplish, 

ia the most serious 

discouragement to the 

t has been made, if 

legislation before 

of what such legis 

very little of 

| I speak with 
knowledge, and to 

“the of 

of Regents of 

) that in securing 
be added to the 
reaching feature of 

that nurses 

schools a 

standards. 
necessary that the 
New York State, 
from Maine to 
of instances ha 
© City for both private and im 

New York law. 

the University called upon the 
requirements of requirement. 

for tion, and in creating such requirements i We 

er, mot the, demerelied in methods 

pitale should not, be which all schools must com- 

by the Regents of the University is that nurses shall 

and theoretical instruction in obstetrics, each nurse to 
least six cases. 

a large number of schools were not teaching obstetrics at 
all; others gave some practical experience in the houses of the poor withest 
supervision; others averaged provided facilities Already most of the 

failing in this particular have provided 
dition. The same holds of the reqsirement for children. 
er ete., and is from such results that we realize 

With io be complete, legal enactments must be 

ws. can 
secured in all the forty- States in the Union. 

The important thing ie that the nurses in all the States shall stand together 
lor the eoomntialo—ie., & Nurse Board of Examiners nominated by the Sate 
wt eclation, with a voice in fixing the standards of education that shall be 
sequired of the training-echools, both preliminary and technical, and. lastly, that 
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reform that is endices in its 
at large and the education 
among us has passed away. : 
| | report were copies of 
| of the organizations of all the St 
act to provide for the regist | 
age of twenty-three years, and 
who passes an ex 
" appointed under this act, is 
to | 
on 
recognised 
| in and exza 
we have now been working 
the House of at 
5 nurses found 
| registered, and a clause was 
the open door was to be closed 
difficulty in any 
; register, and the nursing 
Section 5, with ite open 
. These difficulties were 
some satisfactory training; 
igh the framers of 
| of an examination. 
Eg nd act says: 
| Hospitals and Institutions Act, 1685,’ 
in regard to future vacancies shall be given to 
that nothing herein contained shall be con- 
4 the employment of probationer nurses in such in- 
act does not make registration the State 
found by mustes thet ono 
| yale them a professional status hitherto lacking. The 


inci 
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advantageous to 
who chose to wear & uni 
" The Trained Nurses’ 
thereby educating the 
woman sent to them | 
| benefit to 
| themselves. lice 
of several women W 
| no hospital training 
Gbliged to enter 
| to registration or to give 
4% can be thoroughly effect 
to their own and their pe 
nurses. 
Ww y im May and 
send to 
ebairman of thei 
en and a practical ex 
time, and he al 
the name or hospital 
y and one on 
on same day 
tion of each candida 
the of 
amination being 
No 
course, if one 
to pass, it would 
tron were not 
the New Zealana 
candidates for 
nurse having 
so beds could not 
larger hospital. 
satisfactorily. 
inetead of atte 
in mind that 
and Assistant-! 
with 
the Inspector, 
and efficiency of every 
os jon in @ recent number 
ike a nursing association, it 
ete..” but “ leaves nurses to t 
ietrat of nurses by the 
about it. Each individual 
| authority that her training 
fee for a certificate to that 
dependence on crumbs from the 
thet 
contiment or State gives each 


; 


not 


ulin 


— 
hy 


| 
| 
| 
i 


its 


Between the Australa- 


recently completed 


monthly. 
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of either association. This course has been adopted to prevent 
mittess from such positions. In J 
the Austrelacion is @ quarterly publica 
been found to h it was intended. 
winter lectures bers of the associat 
well attended and te recently a letter wa 
association * and nurses ask 
branch in receiving the cons 
| council. 
tion was founded in J 
nurses. All the lead 
schools. The mini 
| be registered who has 
Last year the V 
At regular intervals 
This association ca 
| reciprocity exists. Thi 
— Trained Nurses’ 
ts m vorton nning. 
| the association he that position, and by his tact and 
| tion he tided the association through many of the 
| it and brought it into smooth waters. 
nm extent, organized through our associa 
ished; State 
dificult matter to carry into effect. 
In conclusion, let me congra 
{ it and wish every success, and 
| ave weeking im thet direction 
| The president called upon 
In South Africe.—I beg to 
oa me when your president 
Medical Act in 
of the effect of Na 
I will endeavor to give a few im 
are very and matter-of-fa 
The in the Act of 
them to register 
to 
ward sisters chal be 
the regular thing for a nurse to 
xami: 
herself a trained nurse. Many 
work for their examination. 
These facts show that the act 
it fe better that it should be so 
— receive legislation it 
will opecify a few im 
1. There is still nothing to 


i 


(To be continued.) 
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t “trained nurse,” and we have 
term “ trained nurse” one which can 
is, to one who has had three-years’ 
ES to we 
g I have used the term “ trained nurse,” 
one will do. What we want is a term 
») examination, and which belongs to 
provision for the removal of a nurse's 
even may 
to such a that some at rate 
; 
be of our | 
4. In the same way, I the examination should be cond | 
trained nurses. 
Colouy the first countries joy State | 
was among to en 
| registration; that will only come gradually. | 


| 


- 


| 
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STATE MEETINGS 


Massacnusetts State Meetixo.—The Massachusetts State Nurses’ Associa- 
tion held ite first annual meeting on June 14 at Potter Hall, Boston. 

After the routine business was transacted the Census Committee made a 
very interesting report, giving the number of training-schools in Massachusetts 
with the courses of instruction. 

The Legislative Committee made its report, giving the details of the presen- 
tation of the “ bill” for registration of nurses. 

The nurses assembled then listened to a very interesting address by Rev. 
Eugen Shippen on “ Amateurism vs. Professionalism.” Mr. Shippen’s address 
was an inspiration to al] nurses who heard him. He defined very clearly thg 
difference between one who is an amateur in a profession, and one who has 
received careful and thorough training. He urged upon nurses the necessity of 
a high professional standard. 

Garnett Wells made a plea for more extended educational ad- 

the nurse in training, so that she may go out into the world to 

with a wider knowledge and broader sympathies to 

demands made upon her. 

White spoke on “ Legislation for the Nurse.” Mr. White, 

England's distinguished lawyers, spoke on the need of regis- 

nurse, as a protection to herself, the physician, and 

favorable terms of 

had conducted the presentation 
leader as Miss M. E. 


purposes of the association. 

following officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: President, 

; first vice-president, Miss P. Dolliver; second vice-president, 
corresponding 


(Tums Massachusetts State Nurses issued a circular during their campaign 
that may be read by the nurses of other States with advantage. Not only those 
nurses in States that have not yet secured legislation, but in States where 
the law is in operation, are in need of a clearer comprehension of what this 
great movement aime to achieve.—Eb.) 


At the close of the meeting an informal reception was held and supper was 
served later in an adjoining hall. R. A. METCALre, 
Recording Secretary. 
REASONS WHY GRADUATE NURSES SHOULD DESIRE STATE REGISTRATION 
“ How Caen Registration Protect the Greduate Nurse? 
“It will set a standard of excellence and nursing education. It will give 
a legal status, so that the professional nurse will be the registered nurse. It 
cam prevent a probationer who was not accepted because of her unfitness, or a 
pupil who wae dismissed for cause, from posing as a graduate nurse. It can 
prevent employés of hospitals and sanitoria, who are attracted by a higher 


122 
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Pa 


if 


- Home Nursing or N 
ation obtained by 
at by legislation, “ 
lied or unregistered nw 
om, neither do they ask ¢ 
ce by compelling it to em 
t the educational stand 
the standard and fulfill 
“ Appeal to Greduate Nurees. 
“On these grounds we make an appeal | 
State of Massachusetts to help place her pre 
nurses who have given two « | 
theory and practice of nurs 
and adverse conditions acc 
end a diploma which does 
petition with the unskilled 
of intelligent education, 
plished for the graduate 
Carolina, and Virginia. 
te Nurse Can Do to Bring A 
a physicians, your patients 
y influential persons who 
| vor to enlist their efforts i 
i legislator whom you know, 
= nurse whom you meet. 
| be a registered nurse. Forward any ideas t 
to the Legislative Committee of the 
present at the hearing of the House Bill No. 
tion of nurses, and be prepared to state why 
fourth 
held on May 
on 
with prayer 
Mise 
of the last 


The chairmen of the standing committees were appointed by the president. 
as fellows: Nominating Committee, Miss Leah de Lancey; Publication Com- 
mittee, Mies Emily Jones; Arrangements Committee, Miss Randolph. 

Henorary members of the association were elected as follows: Sister Helen, 
St. Vincent's; Dr. Gwathing. St. Christopher's; Miss Rutherfurd, Baltimore; 
Mrs. Baldwin, Protestant Hospital. 

The ballot for officers for the year 1905 resulted as follows: President. 
Mise S. H. Cabanies; first vice-president, Mise Whitehead; second vice-president, 
Mies Besley; third vice-president, Mies McKinley; treasurer, Mies Randolph: 
corresponding secretary, Mies de Lancey; recording secretary, Mise Webb. 

The mecting adjourned after the reading of resolutions of thanks to the 
Nerfelk Nurses’ Association, to the various hospitals, to the press, and to the 
car company for the courtesies extended to the convention while in their city. 

Wednesday evening the convention was given an elegant reception by the 
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hearts, and they will ever look back with pleasure at the 


bers dispersed, going in different directions to their homes, 


in the City by the Sea. 


th 


| 


i: 
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aleo given by the 
Then the mem- 
of 1904, held 
Seeretary. 
Nunszs.—The Graduates Nurses’ 
entire day, with only one hour 
: board, the following members being 
| Cabanies, and Mies De Lancey. 
but has not officially done 
of the boards of New Y 
be recognized for ome year. 
Required Standard of the 
and Mies Cabanics were appointed a 
| committee as to the curriculum of 
applications were examined, many of 
great lack of knowledge of the act 
sick was shown by the applications 
is regretted that nurses as a class 
journals, where the law has been 
has aleo appeared in many of the newspapers throughout 
thousand copies of the law have been distributed by the 
| and board, but evidently with little result as o 
is hoped that the superintendents will bring this act to 
as it is well for all to know that we are a profession 
and and professional in our dealings with one another. 
of the House the past winter we have been threatened 
with amendments. Doctors with limited knowledge of the law and of the nursing 
profession, lawyers whose practice you could not discover with a compound 
commendable energy, judging by the reame of foolecap 
interested themeelves in behalf of a few nurses who 
of ali and who have thought to intimidate the leaders 
such influence. But by the true legal wisdom of 
. who has eo kindly befriended us, and by the tact 
president, Mies Cabanies, we have steered clear of the 
law stands intact. 

act it was necessary to permit those who were then engaged in nursing 
to continue without examination provided application was made within twelve 

of the act. Some hospital graduates have found it 
justice of giving a license to a non-greduate as weil 
will prove to the ultimate elevation of the profession 
ones to come in. 

“Any stand taken by the beard to prevent the 
themecives out as professional muress pricr to the 
| were engaged in nursing ac a calling whens the 

Mkely lead to consequences not desirable.” 

surely we must go slowly. 


¥ 


Des 
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lowa Strats Nuness’ Associarion.— 
Graduate Nurses held ite fret annual 
Mise Estella 
one 
the constitutica, 
| amended to read, tn 
greduated from 
Moines, gave an 
Committee on 
where it was indefinitely postponed, 
Beard of Nurses. The lewa sarees 
| as they feel that much knowledge and experience 
be invaluable when the bill ic again presented at 
end entertaining papers were read at the various 
for the following year are: President, Mics 
; first vice-president, Mies Clara L. Craine, Daven- 
Mre. C. M. Metealf, Cedar Rapids; secretary, Mice 
; treasurer, Mies Jane Garrad, Davenport. 
a delegate to represent the Association at 
year to be held in Washington, D. C. 
en enjoyable dinner at the Outing Club, where Mice 
the appreciation of the viciters te the Daven- 
) port nurses for the royal manner in which they had been entertained. 
| The next meeting wil] be held in Cedar Rapids on May 31 and June 1, 1905. 
Gases 
Chairman Publication and Press Committees. 
Consecticut Stats Mesrine.—The Graduate Nurses’ Association of Con- 
necticut met at Hartford on May 28. The fret cession was called to order by 
7 Miss Martha J. Wilkineon, in the absence of the chairman of the association. 
Rev. C. H. Twitchell opened with prayer, which was 
welcome by Dr. Kennicter, superintendent of 
Lockerty was appointed chairman. The diccussica 
followed. 
| The second session was called at three P. wu. 
address, which was followed by the election of 
elected: President, Mrs. Mary D. Fuller, Hartford; fret 
H. M. Jones, Hartford; second vice-president, Mies Catherine 
Haven; corresponding secretary, Mies E. L. Foslker, Bridgeport 
secretary, Mrs. Bell Wileox, New Haven; treasurer, Mre. Martha J. C. Gaith, 
New Haven. 
An address followed by Mies Linda Richards, of Taunton, Macs. The 
meeting adjourned to meet in Bridgeport, Geptember 14. 
B. L. Poutaun, Corresponding Secretary. 
Inpiana—A mesting of the Executive Board and officers of the Indiana 
i State Nurses’ Association was held in Indianapolis on Tuesday, July 5, at the 
City Hospital 


of Graduate Nurees met at Erie on July 20 and 21 in the Chamber of Com- 


meres. It was a most enthusiastic meeting and was entered into with a keen 
interest by all present. Papers of marked merit were read and discussed. Much 


be 


4 


registering 
president 
Mr. Benze, 
evening Mayor Hardwick, chairman of the Entertainment Com- 
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Reporte were read from the Legislative, Nominating, Publication, and Cre- 
deatiale Committess, showing much work done in a quiet way during the last six 
menthe. Arrangements were completed for the annual meeting in September 
te be held in Indianapolis, at which time a copy of the bill for the registration 
of durees in the State of Indiana will be presented. 

Fiosence Maay Gaant, Secretary. 

Punnerivania Stats Mzstixne.—Report of the third quarterly meeting of 
the Graduate Nurses’ Association of Pennsylvania: 

The opening meeting of the convention of the Pennsylvania State Association 

Wednesday 
mittee, delivered the following addrese: 

caly a few words at thie time. First of all. let me thank 
and honor you have given me in 
for our day is ‘ Service.’ Every 
somewhere, and whatever we ha 
in such a way as to help others. 
than anyone else are giving their 
with me that it ie the noble 
the care of the sick and 
and business of their lives. 
does not offer ease or 
patience and skil] equal almost 
who carefully prepares herself 
her, however exacting that 
home life when its skies are 
end proves her 
render the services needed, it 
benefit of careful inctructica 
sympathy with thie object of 
may be successful, through 
legislation as may be needed 
whem we intrest the care 
requiring a high degree of 
im dignity and value ia 
that ie needed for the good 
eo much to the cick and the 

“We heartily wish for you every aid that ic needed 

skilful in your noble life of service in behalf of your fellow-beings.” 
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In response to this address Mies Brobson, chairman of the State association, 


“We are glad indeed to hold this, our third quarterly meeting, with our 
Eastern members and friends, and we greatly appreciate the hearty welcome you 


have given us. We aleo hope to leave you very enthusiastic in the cause of 


State registration. 


i} 


written for the Jounnan by Mics 


explains the necessity of this movement. And we 
realise your responsibility. If success is to crown our efforts, we 


printed circular to present to every nurse in the State 
we have organized and the necessity for her eodperaticn. You 


which will undoubtedly uphold the honor and dignity of our pro 


of 


at this mecsting the 

thoroughly 

safeguard to the public whom we serve. 

the members here present to give calm and deliberate thought 


Halse 


“The purpose of thie mesting is to interest you and to familiarise you with 
the great object for which we are working. Since cur last mecsting we have 


| 
given for the good of the greatest number.” 
| Following thie was a paper on “The Power of the Press as an Aid to 
Registration,” by Mies Duncan, of Pittsburg, Pa., which was a very able exposi- 
| tion and was listened to with close attention by all. 
| Mies Brooks, of Erie, read a paper prepared by Mies Dreuman, of Harrisburg 
| Hospital, on the “ Ethics of Nurses.” It was a very comprehensive discussion 
and brought out many valuable suggestions. 
The chairman of the Membership Committee reported favorably on one 
hundred and eighty-five applications, after which Mics Payne, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., read a paper on “ Registration,” prepared by Mics 
clinie Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Refreshments were served the nurses after adjournment 
ness of Mre. W. C. Beers, and then all enjoyed a trolley-ride. 
An informal reception was tendered the nurses at 
of Commerce. The hall was beautifully decorated and 
appearance. A large crowd was in attendance and a 
| Many of the leading citisens of Erie were present, and each 
spirit of the function with hearty enthusiaem, making | 
tion of the efforts of nurses in raising their profession to 
Several spoke briefly on subjects of interest touching 
gathering. 
Senator 6. A. Gieson and Dr. E. F. Cranch, who has | 
Examining Board for years, spoke on the proposed bill and 
as did Dr. F. A. Goelts. | 
Rev. J. C. Wileom and Rev. Father Cauley were also | 
Both told of personal experiences and congratulated the : 
they have accomplished for the good ef mankind. During 
selections were rendered by the Gum-Drop Quartette, consisting of Messrs 
Diehl, Charles 8. Hooper, Charlies J. Haller, and H. R. Barnbarst. 
After the intellectual feed had been devoured, Mies Hinch, superintendent 
of the Training-Gehool at Hamot Hespital, and Mayer Hardwick 
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full orchestra discoursed 
of the second day 
bill was carried 
‘ter of business was 
taken. At one o'clock 
at the Country Club. 
was @ most successful 
from the various parts 
and courage. 
will be held in Ph 
ladelphia County Nurses’ 
Chairman 
REGULAR MERETIN( 
or the report of the Ber! 
the regular alumae 
The regular monthly 
of the Hespital of 
evening, June 6, 1904, 
‘ing of the association, 
of May meeting were 
and treasurer followed. 
to endow a room 
Mies Martha E. B 
of the Associated 
year are as follows: 
Ansa E. Brobson; 
Mies Nellie M. Casey; t 
C. Bains. After the 
of the convention still 
you on this, our e 
| coming year would be al 
would urge upon you all 
ake. Our slumae is 
many sims,—end what 
| privilege and an honor, 
and harmoaious 
her. Let us work 
| head. Of late several 
I join the alumnae? Is 
and the National A) 
purse are put within 
Mies Damer, Mics BR 
Davie, and hosts of others urge upon us the 
we doubt it? I pity the nurse whose outlook is 


5 


Dut they chal] nd awake ta euch cause, 


In the greatest history of cur land. 
A noble type of good, 
Hesole womanhood.” 
Response, Miss 8. H. Cabaniss. 


Both strength of limb and policy of mind.”—Gu an mereans. 
A lady with lamp shall dand 


“That which they have done, but earnest of the things they shal) do."—Taxnveon. 


Response, Elizabeth R. P. Cicke. 


“To the Private Nurse.” 


“To the O. D. H. A. A.” 


** Fame comes only when deserved, then it is as inevitable as Gestiny—for it te destiny." — Hyperion. 


in our ras Younesra. 


é 


a Mies Marion Smith we have established a Registry Board in the 
il hospital, and it is very entisfactery. The Pennsylvania State 
was otarted by us, is in flourishing condition and doing eplendid 
| question of registration has been discussed for years and has now 
. accomplished fact. Only by a complete system of registration will it 
for trained sursing to attain to ite full dignity. This ie now our 
. to aid im attaining this position. I could go on and talk on this 
fe one in which I take a great interest, but realizing 
is the soul of wit,’ I desist.” 
| meeting then adjourned until September. An informal reception to 
graduating class of 1904 was then held at which refreshments were 
Mise Marion Smith, Mies Whiton, Mies Gainor, and Mies Malloy hon- 
with their presence on this occasion. 
Ricumonp, Va.—The Alumnae of the Old Dominion Hospital Training-School 
ii for Nurses banqueted the graduates of the Memorial Hospital Training-Schoo!l 
to graduate from the Memorial Hospital, which opened ite doors to 
July last. Miss C. V. Austin, former superintendent of the Old Dominica, 
was toast-mistress. The following toasts were responded to: “To our guests, the 
first class of the Memorial Hospital Training-Sehool.” 
“To Florence 
| 
Response, Mrs. F. Smith. | 
“To our departed Alma Mater.” ; 
 Theerection of a monument is super@uous; the memory of us will last, if we have deserved it | 
Response, Mary Julia Moore. Impromptu toasts were responded to by Mother | 
the Memorial Hospital. 
Curcaco, 11.—The Alumne Association of the Training-School for | 
Nurses closed one of the most successful years in ite history, having recently 
been incorporated, adopted a new constitution and by-laws, and being well | 
established on a business basis. On May 31 occurred the twenty-second com- | 


man Tice, Class of 1896. 


alt 


Tit 
“583 


) largely devoted to 

. unt is president, 

feeling towards 

; tion, and such has 

. quite a desire for 

| dance and euchre to 

send delegates to the 

and 

| were empowered to 

wives of 

of the Alumnae 
Mre. M. C. Ca 

FE Mrs. John D. M 

| i MeNish, Mre. J. 
members of the Al 
and in spite of most inclement weather the 
| Hickey, Miss Myette Lang, Miss Rosamund 


| 
| 
| | 
' 
i 
i] 
| 
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Cunverane, O.—The annual meeting of the Graduate Nurses’ Association 
Men's Christian Association Building on May 
read from Mice M. L. Johneoa, 
tion, also from Mrs. E. A. 
urees, both of which institutiona were 
| It was unanimously voted 
member of the association, 
energetic workers in it 
tendered the Young Men's 
and on motion it was decided 
Reports from the officers 
successful in the history of the 
been provided and thirty-one 
however, was starting 
ie doing excellent work. 
| Mies V. V. Lewis; 
vice-president, Miss 
; corresponding 
: ; councillor, Mre. H. W. 
; of the Baltimore City Hospital were held at the 
Adele Boad, Virginia Treuleib, Anna V. 0’ 
Densey H. Mitchell, and Mary G. Frazer. The prest- 
: |, spoke of State registration and explained the benefits 
also read the Maryland bill, and referred particularly 
during the past year. Mise Sarah 
of the Associated 
frequently emphasizing 
of the association 
| Nursing” wae read 
| were discussed. A 
| retirement of Sister M. 
and the superintendency of 
mother superior of her 
and the entire . 
of the hospital. 
| Darson, 4 the Alumse Association of the 
| pital Training-School invited the graduate nurses of 
te attend mesting for the purpose of forming Graduate 
The meeting was called to order by Miss Crandall, who in 
i plained that the object was to form a society which will 
: protection and the advancement of State registration for 
| was voted te form an association entitled “ The Graduate N 
Vielnity.” At the next mecting officers were elected as 
| Mies Ella Phillipe Crandall, superintendent Miami Valley 
of Blockley Hospital, Philadelphia ; vice-president, M 


| 
mn Journal of Nursing 
| Mary E. Lease, Mary 
| Stone, University of 
Byrn, Boston City 
Cincinnati. After the 
enjoyed. The next 
of the association the 
Chapter of the 
annual parent reunion 
Mrs. C. D. Leckwood. 
function at the A 
the bushels of sweet peas 
board, and that 
e of the evening were 
s, there being 
1 Jersey; Johns Hopkins, 
nm, of Milwaukee; 
! Hospital. The 
te nurses’ association, 
tes at an early date 
believe, the first | 
ny different echodle, and 
| hostesses were six | 
| of the Illinois Training-School. | 
| the Ohio Sanatorium Company Training- | 
the Dr. C. E. Sawyer Sanatorium, Marion, | 
| Mies Lenore F. EB. Loiselle, superin- 
Company Training-School for Nuress, was 
: A constitution was adopted, after which 
by ballet: President, Mies Helen Wommele- | 
Mies Lilly Meyer, Sandusky, O.; secretary | 
| Columbus, 0.; chairman of Programme 
le, with Mies Dorothy Vaughn, matron of 
| and Mies Bertha Rowland, head nurse of 
| O. After business mesting the young ladies 
and curreys having been furnished for 
was served at six o'clock at the sanatorium. 
it day's programme. The annual Alumnae Day 
i 
1} ing of the Alumna Association of the Orange — 
| May 18, 1904, at the Visiting Nurses’ 
Twenty-four members anewered to the 
thirty-two members were present and 
report of the Philadelphia Convention 
but no definite decision as to the extent 


president, Mies Grey; recording secretary, Mise Taylor ; 
Mies BE. Smith; treasurer, Mies J. M. Wood; assistant treasurer, Mies Creck- 
more. At the adjournment of the meeting the nurses were entertained by Mics 


| 
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| the Alumnae Association would recommend was decided upon. 
| to have with us Miss Rachel Metcalfe, who was formerly 
| at the Orange Memorial Hospital. 
| | vote to make her an honorary mem 
| kindly gave us a very interesting a 
| ar,” which was much enjoyed and apprecia 
| After the business meeting a pleasant 
by all. 
| —The graduate nurses of Pasadena, Cal 
| the four corners of the earth,” have org 
| Graduate Nurses’ Association. At the i 
represented fifteen training-schools from 
that will doubtless insure an es 
State registration will, of course, be a 
ort, and in this it is hoped there will 
training-echools of Los Angeles County 
at three p.m. the third Tuesday of 
Hospital. The officers of the 
| Pemberton, St. Luke's, New York; first vwic 
| 11] Training-School, Chicago; second vic 
| General, New Jersey; secretary, Mrs. 
; ; treasurer, Mise Elizabeth McGaffey, 
Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of 
jon was held on Wednesday, June 
Physicians, Thirteenth and Locust St 
loy, in the chair. A motion was made 
y Nurses’ Association extend an i 
iiom of the State of Pennsylvania at the 
| Erie, Pa., during July, to hold their 
y of Philadelphia. Mies Whitaker told 
State Association, and the president 
to report progress of the work at our 
om the advieability of a 
it was referred to the Business C 
and four vieiters. Mesting 
Graduate Nurses’ Association of } 
© Hospital. After the routine 
@ fund to be eventually placed 
already im the treasury, and a 
the beet means of increasing the 
as an applicant for membership, 
following officers were elected for 
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McKinley, the retiring president. The next meeting will be held on October 


4, 1904. 


i 
if 


aLis, Pa.—The Alumnae 
i ite annual meeting : 
members except three : 
The following officers 
Mies M. Teets; 
r alumne has been very 
Toasts were | 
i Mrs. Price. Then 
th the hope that our : 
The regular meeting of 
pital was held on June 18 at the office of Dr. Annie K. 
order of the day was the welcoming of new graduates to 
words well suited to the occasion, the presentation 
by-laws of the association, and copies of the parliamentary 
were given by Mies Susie Weichert. The fitting response 
; was made by Miss Emilie Miller. An interesting report 
. Graduate Nurees’ Association of Connecticut, held in 
| 28, was presented by Mies Lalu Comstock. A stirring 
that occasion by Miss Linda Richards, in which she urged 
in many ways. The meeting adjourned until Sep- 
| The regular monthly meeting of the Alumnae of the Woman's 
Philadelphia, was held at the Woman's 
Mies Anna Peters, in the chair. 
: and Miss Mary E. Ball were proposed for 
to learn that the Woman's Hospital 
third-year pupil nurees to the General 
he’ experience in emergency work. An 
the advisability of having a directory at 
of ite graduate nurses, and a committee 


te confer with the managers on this subject. After the meeting adjourned the 
members were kindly entertained by Dr. Seabrooke, physician-in-charge. 


ill 


Boston.—The May meeting of the Nurses’ Alumne Association of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital was held on one of the pleasant verandas of the New 


Emme A. Anderson. The veranda was made very cosey with rugs, settces, tables, 
and flowers. The report of the Benefit Fund Committee was favorably received, 
and it was voted to retain the committee and that further steps be taken towards 
raising such a fund. After an interesting discussion of the subject, “ Central 
vereue Special Directories,” a committee was appointed to consider ways and 
means of managing a directory in a way that would be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Refreshments and a social hour completed a most enjoyable and profit- 


England Baptist Hospital through the courtesy of the superintendent, Miss 
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| Tt, O.—The annual meeting of the Jewish 
ti was held at fhe Jewish Hospital 
to the roll-call. The following 
| ; vice-president, Mise Kay; 
ill; counsellors, Miss Strauss and Mise 
the retiring president, Mrs. Ileen, for 
efforts in the interests of the alumnae during 
members were admitted to the association. 
trolley-party to be given in honor of the gradua 
: after which the meeting was adjourned until 
Hy —The regular meeting of the Alumna Association of the New 
| was held as usual at the New York Academy of 
14. Mise J. Foote, chairman of the Sick Committee, reported 
Harris had been quite ill, but was convalescent. Miss E. 
of the Entertainment Committee, gave a report of the 
reception. Mies Martha C. Drew was appointed financial secretary pro tem. 
in place of Mrs. Clinton Stevenson, who was unavoidably absent. Mise J. 
Amanda Silver gave a very interesting report of meetings of the Associated 
Alumaa in Philadelphia. Refreshments were provided by Mice Helen Sheehan. 
The annual business meeting of the Toledo Hospital 
was held in the Parlor of the Nurses’ Home, 
It was the largest attended meeting of 
im the chairman of the Nominating Committee 
elected: President, Mies Aileen J. Turner; fret 
Newell; second vice-president, Mics Luella 
; secretary (reUlected), Mics Medora L. 
subjects were proposed and earnestly discussed. 
and by-laws seems very imperative. 
New Youn.—A meeting of Camp Recsevelt was held at 155 
third Strest on Monday, June 6, at eight pu. There were 
members and ceveral visitors. Mics Susie F. Saunders, captain, 
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Wiuutamerost, Pa.—The regular monthly meeting of the Alumna Associa- 
tion of the Williamsport Hospital Training-School was held on Thursday, June 
at the Nurses’ Home at three pu. Eighteen members were present. Dr. 
G. McCormick gave a most interesting and helpful address on “ Acute Lobar 
Pneumonia,” at the close of which he was given a rising vote of thanks. 


New Youn Crry.—The regular monthly meeting of the Alumne Association 
of Lebanon Hospital Training-School was held on Tuesday, June 14, the presi- 
dent, Mies Josephine McCaffery, in the chair. After the reading of the minutes, 
the report of the delegate, Miss Saffler, who attended the Associated Alumne 
Conference at Philadelphia, was read. The usual social hour followed. 


Cuicaco.—A few of the Spanish-American War Nurses in and about Chi- 
cago, after securing a charter from the National Association, met on May 10 
and organized a camp to be known as Camp Nicholas Senn. The second meeting 
was held June 7 with an increased attendance. Meetings will be held regularly 


each quarter, beginning with the first Monday in September. 


Batriz Cazex, Micu.—The graduates of the Nichols Memorial Training- 
School of Battle Creek have formed an alumnae association. Constitution and 
by-laws have been adopted and plans for a directory considered. The officers 
are: President, Miss Ernestine Barker; vice-president, Mise Sara Gourlay; 
secretary, Miss Clara Maurer; treasurer, Miss Sara Vail. 


In Osaka, Japan, February 25, Miss Margaret Osborn Cleaver to Mr. 
Frederic Parrott, of Kobe, Japan. Mise Cleaver was graduated from the Johns 


Hopkins Training-School, Class of 1891, afterwards studied medicine, and has 
been for some years practising in hospitals in the Far East. 


On July 19, at Tacoma, Wash., Miss Grace Thorpe Derickson to Mr. William 
Petit Trowbridge, both of Tacoma. Miss Derickson graduated from the Johns 
Hopkine Training-School, Clase of 1899, and has since lived at her home in the 
West. 
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Miss Edith Seymour; treasurer, Mrs. C. T. Brockway; recording secretary, 
Mrs. 8. C. Dayan; corresponding secretary, Miss Jennie L. Cheesbrough, 1012 
East Adame Street. 
BIRTHS 
7 In New Haven, May 26, to Dr. and Mrs. Otto Ramsay, a daughter. Mrs. 
Rameay was Mise Cowling, of the Johns Hopkins Training-School, Class of 1896. 
MARRIED 
Miss Mazen M. Stocn, late assistant superintendent Alleghany Hospital, 
Pitteburg, Pa., and graduate Toronto General Hospital, was married at her 
home, “The Pines,” Watertown, Ont, to Mr. Errol Everard Armstrong, June 
29, 1904. 
Phillipe, of Chicago, Ill. Mr. and Mrs. Phillips will reside in Chicago. 


of N 

Higginson 

the Johns 
June 15, 1904, Mra. Charlotte 8. Taylor, 


Hospital School for Nurses, Cleveland, O., Class of 1901, to Mr. 


General Hospital, to Mr. Willis Benjamin 
in Seattle. 


At Roanoke, Va., June 28, 1904, Miss 
Hospital, New York City, 1903, and recent 
At Seattle, Wash., on July 6, 1904, 


Z's 


: 
i 


tt Ix Omaha, . Frank Worthing- 
: ton Lynch. Mies H Class of 1903, 
and has since been | 
Ix Florence, O., graduate Lakeside 
Cleveland, O. 
Rupert, graduate of St. Luke's 
4- night superintendent, to Mr. Robert 
hi Jean E. Holmes, graduate Toronto 
OBITUARY 
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longer permit. She certainly gained the confidence and esteem of physicians and 
patrons, she loved her work, and was a faithful and conscientious nurse, and 


was always loyal to her profession. 
She was a member of the Graduate Nurses’ Association of Indianapolis and 


Tnose who knew her best will greatly feel her loss; therefore, be it 


“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to her family, also to 
Tus Amenican or Nunsine and the /ndiena Medical Journal, and that 


At the Hospital of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse, N. Y., on May 19, Hen- 
rietta M. Bohn. 
Bohn was a member of the Class of 1898 of the Hospital of the Good 


Bishop Huntington was eighty-five years of age. He was president of the Board 


of the alumne. 

She leaves an aged mother, a sister, and brothers, besides many friends. 

: “ Resolved, That we, the Alumnz Association of Indianapolis, extend our 
united sympathies to the bereaved family of our sister nurse. 
a record of the same be entered upon the minutes of the Indianapolis Nurses’ 
Association and of the alumne. 
“Miss 
“Mas. Peake, 
“Mas. Hazetaica, 
“ Committee.” 
| Shepherd, and a member of the Alumna Association. The following resolutions 
were adopted by the Alumnae Association: 
| “ Wuenzas, It has pleased Almighty God in His infinite wisdom to remove 
from our midst our friend and colleague, Henrietta M. Bohn; be it 

“ Resolved, That we, representing the Alumnz Association of the Hospital 

of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse, N. Y., do hereby, on behalf of the said associa- 

: tion, express our sorrow at the loss of so sincere a friend, and realize that the 
association has also lost an esteemed member. 

“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to Tux AMERICAN 
Jovanat oy Nunsine, also that they be spread upon the minutes of the 
association. “Margy D. Buna, President, 

“Low L. R.N., M.D.; 
“Jexniz L. R.N; 
“Lisa Licutsvas, R.N., 
“ Committee on Resolutions.” 

Ox July 11, 1904, the Rt. Rev. Frederic Dan Huntington, at Hadley, Mass. 

: of Trustees of the Hospital of the Good Shepherd in Syracuse, N. Y., and 
founder of the institution. He was an honorary member of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion of the Training-School connected with the Hospital of the Good Shepherd. 

At a special meeting of the Alumnae Association the following resolutions 
were adopted : 

“ Wurneas, By the dispensation of an all-wise Providence an honorary and 
beloved member of our association, Bishop Frederic Dan Huntington, has been 
removed by death. We deem it fitting that suitable action be taken by this 

: association with reference to the sad event; therefore, be it 

“ Resolved, That in the death of Bishop Huntington the family has sus- 

tained the loss of a kind husband and father, the church one of its greatest 
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a broad and influential citizen, and the 
urses’ Alumnae Association their most 
| we shall always cherish pleasant | 
| and untiring seal in the prosperity of our 
; neither time nor effort in ite behalf and 
each feel that he was their personal 
brother, George P. Huntington. 
“ Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the records 
7 ciation and that a copy be sent to the family and Tus Ameznican Jovusnal oF 
NugsiNe. “Mansy D. President; 
“Epira Scrmovus.” 
_ We have just heard with deep regret of the death on August | of Miss 
Rosina Marlow. 
Miss Marlow served in the army during the summer of 1896 at Montauk 
Point, and her comrades desire to convey to her family their deep sympathy in : 
their bereavement. Resecca JaCKson, 
Corresponding Secretary Spanish-American War Nurses. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


our Buffalo Congress, and this last meeting in Berlin have been preliminary. 
Before we allow ourselves to be bluffed by this phrase, “ not representative,” 

let us understand exactly what “ representative” signifies, and | think we may 

arrive at a practical definition (for all terms are but relative) by putting the 


First, What do American nurses represent? 
Second, If they form international relations, what will be their motive in 


to authority. 

In every European country thie idea that the nurse must and can be only a 
bond-servant is found. In Central Europe it is in full force. Im Germany there 
ie a strong revolt against it, and it is there practically a doomed doctrine, though 
still with much fight left in it. In Italy and France, as we know, the religious 
compulsion has been added, making a double bondage, and now in those countries 
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LAVINIA L. DOCK 

Hy WHO ARE REPRESENTATIVE ? 

Arrea the International Congress in London five years ago, at which time 
1 had the opportunity of observing the different ideas of nursing parties in Eng- 
land, 1 wrote a short article which is now included in a small pamphiet in 
which were considered the ideas, the principles, held by the different nursing 
sections from the point of view of what we consider in America our normal 

: view-point. The cry, “ not representative,” had been raised in England, and | 

| wanted to find out exactly what was meant by “ representative.” 

Now, after the meeting of the Berlin Congress, one may again hear this criti- 
cism, “ mot representative,” and it seems to me very important that American 
nurses, if they hear these words, should be able to meet them with full under- 
standing, eopecially as we are, as I hope, on the verge of forming definite inter- 
national relations with nurses of other countries, to which the London Congress, 

following questions: 

The answers to these question ought to show who are representative people 
from our stend-point; naturally, not from everybody's stand-point, but from 
ours; and we cannot live our lives by adopting everybody's point-of-view, but 
by selecting our own. 

Naturally, on questions of nursing pure and simple there are no contro 

: versies. We will be at one the world over about the skilled and tender care 

needed by the patient; we need not quarrel over the treatment of bed-sores; we 
cam agree about bathe. There is another and far more fundamental question dis- 
turbing the peace of hospitals and nursing establishments, and that is, “ What 
are the conditions that will most fully prepare the woman for her work as a 
nurse?” This is the question that is splitting the nursing centres of the Old 
World, and we say, “ Freedom to develop,” and the long-established autocrats of 
the Old World say “ Complete and life-long abnegation of self and submission 
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affairs does not even excite surprise, but those of Europe who have first assumed 


_ the same right have met bitter opposition, even persecution. 


Thanks to this admitted principle, our training-echool superintendents are 
able in a few years to effect changes which European matrons are powerless to 
bring about. They have brought down the hours of work to eight and 


Because our nurses are free, they are able to develop in many ways, and to 
pioneer new lines of work, as would be impossible if they were bondwomen. They 
are not held down to passive obedience alone, but are allowed to do creative work. 
In few other countries could Mies Wald have built up such a work as that of the 
Nurses’ Settlement in New York, where, without Board of Managers, by simple 


relations? 

Is it not to seek out those who have ideas and aims similar to our own— 
who are doing the same work and believe in the same things? We surely do not 
go just for the good times, but to further the works and causes that we believe 
to be right and just, both by helping others and having them 
If we think this, we have a ready and 


too reforms have begun, and the modern nurse, free, educated, and untrammelied, ' 
is beginning to make her way. In England, where women are generally so eplen- 

didly free and progressive, there are still some traces of mediavaliem left in 

nursing conditions—left-overs from Continental methods, which a strong and 

fine body of fearless and progressive nurses are busy trying to sweep away. 

Now as to our place: Is it not true that American nurses represent the 
principle of personal freedom to a far greater extent than those of the Old : 
World? And is it not true that to thie freedom they owe the varied opportuni- 

4 ties for work which are theirs in greater abundance than nurses of the Old : 
World enjoy? 

For American nurses to assume the entire direction of their professional 
Continental matrons deplore the impossibility of reducing them below fifteen and 
eighteen. They have introduced changes into the curricula of work and study 

which abroad would almost require a social revolutica. 
cobperation with the group of workers, both professional and lay, that she has ) 
called about her, she has developed not only a complete district nursing service, 
but also a social settlement of unusual civic spirit and effectivences. And in the : 
. work of the Nurses’ Settlement in Richmond, in the many evidences of free 
| initiative given by our nurses’ associations in the warfare against tuberculosis, 
in the extension of hourly nursing, in the affiliation with women’s clubs for 
civie work, and in our beginnings of legislation, we have ample evidence that, 
thanks to our freedom, we are in a most advantageous position for making 
ourselves not only better nurses, but useful citisens as well—nct handmaidens 
only, as we are often called, but with the right to use our heads too. 
; Now to our second question: With what motive do we form international 
“ not representative.” The people with whom we can work and who will work | 
with us are representative for our purposes, and those are, in Great Britain, the 
f Matrons’ Council and the independents and the rapidly arising celf-governed 
| leagues and societies, and in Germany they are Sister Kari] and the members of 
the German Nurses’ Association, who have broken away from the antiquated 
| compulsion of Sisterhood and Red Cross ownership of nurses, and who are 
striving for the right of the nurse to own herself and her carningo—agitating 
for a more thorough and more uniform training for the pupil nurse, and who are 
| petitioning the government for legal status. 
| It must be frankly admitted that of the great London hospitalo—nine in 
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. Dr. Norman Moore was a more cheerful witness, 
} to be positively laughable. He sees no necessity for 
: tional standards; holds that the door to nursing 
‘ all nurses; thinks six months enough 
: the country (but not enough for his own | 
: inferior order of independent practitioners | 
will ever be made if the public would in 
Ee to the medical man; would have no : 
7 tee, on the whole, ask intelligent 
, | and get lost, and several seem to have 
: very serious over it, and take it all 
Siurtz vos Ostaimine Tue Srutum in 
in the Archives of Pediatrics this method of obtain- 
i | children: With a piece of gauze on the forefinger, the pharynx, 
epigiottis, is irritated so as to induce coughing, and any 
is coughed up is swept out of the mouth with the finger 
to be swallowed. The quantity obtained varies. Several 


CHANGES IN THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 


CHANGES IN THE ARMY NURSE CORPS RECORDED IN THE 
SURGEON-GENERAL'S OFFICE FOR THE MONTH ENDING 
AUGUST 11, 1904. 


Bowsers, Sana Russ, formerly on duty at the First Reserve Hospital, 
Manila, discharged and married to Lieutenant Herbert Smith, surgeon United 
States Army. 

Flick, Lucile E. S., transferred from the General Hospital, Presidio, San 
Francisco, Cal., to duty in the Philippines. Sailed on the transport Logan, 
August |. 

Freiberg, Mrs. Emma Louise, formerly on duty at the General Hospital, 
Presidio, San Francisco, discharged. 

Konkle, Lena Luda, transferred from duty as nurse at the General Hospital. 
Presidio, San Francisco, to duty as Chief Nurse at the General Hospital, Fort 
Bayard, N. M. 

Lippert, Ida Dora, formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Fort Bayard, 
N. M., discharged. 

MacConachie, Mary, graduate of St. Joseph's Hospital, Chicago, Clas» of 
1898, appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, San 
Francisco. 

Plummer, Samantha C., transferred from the General Hospital, Presidio, 
San Francieco, to the General Hospital, Fort Bayard, N. M. 

Spoor, Edith M., graduate of Reading Hospital, Pennsylvania, Class of 1901, 
appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, San Francisco. 

Unger, B. Matilda, transferred from duty as chief nurse at the General 
Hospital, Fort Bayard, to duty as nurse at the General Hospital, Presidio, San 
Francisco. 


Vous, Frances J., graduate of St. Mary's Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis., Class 
of 1904, appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, San 
Francisco. 


Woods, Emma, transferred from the General Hospital, Presidio, San Fran- 
cisco, to the General Hospital, Fort Bayard, N. M. 


Los Anogizs is to try the experiment of having a trained nurse to look 
after the health of her school-children and the proper ventilation and sanitation 
of her school buildings. 
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im the home and the 


investigations ha now in use 
o ng effect, but it aleo has t 
of security after their use 
= Ss way to treat hands, so the : 
with soap and water, 
5 Id be paid to the nails, 
| This dilates the capillaries and 
, skin glands, so lessening subsequent secretion during 
3 used after this, alcohol is advisable for its hardening effect 
: long operations the hands may be dipped or washed in 
Hovss Ixvecrion or TUBERCULOS 
i Phipps Institute, Philadelphia, read | 
& losis Exposition in Baltimore. He 
ry culosis is a disease due to the 
4 tissues of a human being or animal. 
t municable. (2) Tuberculosis is cont 
slow and can be avoided easily in 
“ that of acutely contagious diseases 
4 presence of those who have such 4d 
s is closely associated with the house. : 
a make it effective. (4) The house is 
the place in which tubereulous matter 
= a new host. (5) Out-of-doors t | 
z time through water, light, and air. E 
- | to create a contagious environment. 
| to tuberculosis. Some have more tha 
resisting power to withstand : 
} out-of-doors. (7) For an im at 
posure and an intensely contagious 
j ing power. This is had 
pares soil for the tubercle bacillus.” 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE SUPERINTENDENTS OBLIGATION 


In our last issue we made an appeal to all nurses, “ without regard to 
school, creed, or color,” to contribute the amount of one day's earnings towards 


the creation of a fund to endow the Course in Hospital Economics at Teachers 


College, Columbia University, New York. There is no question in our judgment 
from the masces of nurses. They should show their true professional spirit and 


unity of purpose by such action before making any appeal to people outside of 
im Hospital Economics be taken up, ite origin explained, and ite value and future 


opening of the organization work in each community, the subject of the Course 


but that the nucleus of such a fund should first be raised by small contributions 


knowledge and research. G 
had the advantages of such 
tly being received by un 
| be said that the nurses of 
y thousand dollars as a 
course, then, and not until 
assistance in the endowment 
members of the & 
y where nursing is taught. A 
Course in Hospital Economics would result in 


daily papers which gave rise to a feeling of much doubt in the minds of 
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from the 
difficult 
The 
to 
Wrra the beginning of the last school year a 


duced into the curriculum of the evening 


The A 


Class there was a Miss Peterson and a Miss Patterson, and in the proof-reading 
we mixed them up rather badly. Mies Peterson should have been credited as 


in Boston, about which there were very 
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a the public with practical results in the nature of natural | 
a sequence. 
E The criticism is often made that nurses are in the ; 
a standards of education that nurses shall receive while little | 
£- nomics at Teachers College having been est should | 
4 share towards its support, after which the public, ted | 
i = by the superior advantages which it provides, for 
: No class of workers come more directly into ¢ . 
if means than the superintendents of training-echools. by the 
graduates of the schools over which they preside educa- 
, We believe the success of the endowment is ie 
o talking on the part of the superintendents, and in | 
% a splendid beginning can be made. The class of & have | 
3 pledged themselves to raise three hundred dollars d ' | 
Z scattered and they should become powerful factors i | 
4 Those who need further enlightenment in 
: printed matter sent them by writing to Miss A. C. M 
4 Hospital, New York City, the acting chairman in 
§ or to Miss A. L. Alline, 402 West One-Hundred-and- 
York City. 
SOME CORRECTIONS. 
There were several errors in the last number : 
e We did not know until after the number was out . 
being at the Nurses’ Settlement on Heary Street. M 
. at the Newton Hospital, and Mics 
§. Dock’s report of the Berlin Cong 
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age of such courses as the one referred to to impose them- 
mys ie. Im the minds of the ig | 
guarantees of professional skill | 
io im keeping ouch teaching in 
ee in nursing in the public schools 
| of work for nurees. Both Dr. 
this work, are women of broad 
. 2 at heart, and can be trusted to 
sursing and the elements of 
Fe before their friends in the 
purses only, and we are 
z | by either of the teachers ment 
plain white apron, 
ai expected that in a case of slight 
wait to secure full 
+ them that anything 
? 
B the laws of hyg 
4, taught in our 
SXNIBIT AT GT. LOUIS. 
©. exhibits at the St. 
prominence fe given to the 
and twenty-ciz last 
ay given in favor of 
above the aid of 
law can be taught 
then, it fo argued, 
trained nurses, and 
4 PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION 
Tus situation in the registration movement in England ic cxcocdingly 
e| interesting and is described in detail in the Foreign Department pages, and Miss 
Dock’s paper, “ Who are Representative?” in the came department gives those of 
4 us of a land of freedom food for thought and reason for thankagiving. 
; There is every indication of renewed activity in the State and registraticn 
work in our own country im the carly fall, and while we regret desply our 
, inability to give space to the State reports at the close of the winter's work, we 
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think these reports may be read now with greater advantage as the season is 
about to open. 
We want to remind the nurses in those States where the law is now in 


required 
these who need financial aid scholarships will be established. The period of 
probation ie to be six months, the first four months being spent at Simmons 
College and two months in the hospital wards. The pupils in this school have 
three-menthe’ training in a maternity hospiteal—eat present being sent to Sloan 
and the Pierpont Morgan Hospitals in New York—and are also to have three- 
months’ experience at the Corey Hill Hospital at Brookline, Mases.,’ the large 
private hospital established in the epring by a company of medical men and 
under the supervision of Mies Stone, who for many years was Miss Maxwell's 
New 


College plan is that nurses have not been permitted to have any voice in 


Simamone 
outlining or directing the work, as in the beginning they hoped would be the case. 


operation that it is unwise to delay sending in one's application for registration. 
in New York State there is danger of great congestion at the end of the three 
| years during which a certificate may be obtained without examination, for while 
: many have applied and received their certificates, great numbers have neglecte:! 
| te do so, the common excuse being “ no photograph.” When the time limit has 
| passed and those same foolish virgins have to take an examination or go without 
| the “ R.N.” there will be great lamentation. Only eighteen months more, after 
whieh time el] must take the examination. 
| The work of the examiners is most tedious and difficult; they are all busy 
| people like yourselves. Don't make their labors any more of a burden than need 
| be by waiting until the last moment before sending in your application. 
| When you have received your certificate remember it is void until it has 
i been registered in the County Clerk's Office in the city where you live. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HOSPITAL TRAINING-SCHOOL TAKES AN 
ADVANCE STEP 
As we go to press the public announcement is made that the pupils of the 
: Training-Gchool of the Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, are to be given 
the fret four months of their instruction at Simmons College, the subjects to be 
taught being household arts, elementary chemistry, bacteriology, anatomy and 
physiology, ete. As we understand the announcement the pupils are to live at 
: the hospital while attending the classes at Simmons. No allowance of moncy 
will be made hereafter during the term of three-years’ training. A tuition fee 
: If the inctruction at Simmons College is conducted in a manner satisfac 
tery to the Massachusetts Hospital management it will oaly be a matter of time 
when all the training-echools in the vicinity will fall inte line, and we shall be 
brought ene step nearer to our ideal nursing college. The disappointment in the 
OUR YEAR-END ANNOUNCEMENT 
: Wrrm thie issue the Jovunat closes its fourth volume, and with the new 
year will come some changes in ite form and policy. The demand for space 
fer purely educational and professicnal matter has been far im excess of the 
Guencial development of the magazine, consequently the directors feel obliged 
| te vestrict rather than enlarge the number of reading pages and curtail the 
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; amount of space that has been given freely to « 
4 With this end in view the Spanish-American ' 
4 of St. Barnabas have been notified that the Jot 
the official organ of those societies in future, alt : 
sympathy with the patriotic and religious 
7 times to advance their interests, it finds the 
capped by the official representation of societies 
i, The year that has closed has brought a very 
sional outlook of the Jovenat. Its field of 
oe week brings assurance of ite influence in bringing ¢ | 
x} profession into closer unity on all vital questions of § 
FE One of the changes in the form of the Jouanat 
Comments on the opening pages instead of at 
| change is made by request from several sections of ¢ 
pd that everybody looks at the beginning, while few | 
4 sine, and that the summing up of the month's prog 
EF? Department will be printed in the came type as ; 
a leaving only the Official Reports and items in the , 
Fr work is now so well organised the 
mestings to report quarterly to 
z work, which is now in ite crucial 
; work for nurses in any direction. 
: of visiting, district, and 
in the came field will be 
our hosts of friends in 
end encouragement, and 
be possible, in the future than ever before. 


